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HE election and installation of Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg as President of the German 
Republic seems already to be having conse- 

quences which his Monarchist supporters can hardly 
have anticipated. In the Reichstag on Tuesday the 
new President, having taken the prescribed oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution, added an unequivocal 
declaration of his personal loyalty to the Republic. 
He regarded himself, he said, as having “ solemnly 
pledged myself by my word as a man” to uphold the 
principle of “‘the sovereignty of the people, which 
forms the basis of our entire modern Constitutional 
life.” He intended to dedicate all his powers to the 
creation of a spirit of unity in which all German parties 
should co-operate to regain “‘ by means of honourable 
and peaceful achievements ”’ the respect and confidence 
of other nations. The Republicans were naturally 
both surprised and pleased by these declarations, and 
in return have offered declarations of their own loyalty 
to the new “‘ Nationalist’ President. Meanwhile the 
Monarchists are silenced, for their hero has disavowed 
their creed—at least for the period of his term of 
oflice—and their propaganda is crippled. They can 
scarcely ask the German people to prefer some prince- 
ling to a Hindenburg as head of the State! The para- 
doxical conclusion would seem to be that Republicanism 


is safe in Germany whilst Hindenburg lives. 
* * * 


If we may assume—and certainly we may—that 
President Hindenburg is entirely sincere in his will 
to pursue a policy of peace and conciliation, then it 
is evident that there is no likelihood of a change in 
German foreign policy. His election should indeed 
strengthen rather than weaken Herr Stresemann’s 
hands, and make it difficult for the Nationalists to 








offer further opposition to his proposal of a Western 
Pact. The most serious handicap which the advocates 
of a conciliatory policy have to face in Germany is 
undoubtedly the dilatory diplomacy of Paris and 
London. The German Government has not only still 
received no explanation of the continued occupation 
of Cologne, but has still received no response to its 
offer of a Pact. This is naturally interpreted in 
Germany as implying a lack of good faith and good will 
on the part of the Allies. It is obviously useless, 
argue the Nationalist intransigents, to attempt to 
come to an understanding with people who will not 
vouchsafe to your conciliatory communications even 
the courtesy of a reply. On the Pact question 
M. Briand has, it is true, forwarded a Memorandum 
to London this week, but if semi-official accounts of 
the contents of this Memorandum are to be trusted, 
it is couched in very vague language and seems likely 
to postpone rather than hasten the drafting of the 
reply for which Berlin is waiting. How much longer 
does the British Government intend to acquiesce in 
this policy of dangerous and damaging procrastination ? 
* » * 

The Conference of the Little Entente, which has just 
been held at Bucharest, has done nothing to flutter the 
European dovecote. It has not, for example, brought 
Poland into the fellowship; for various reasons, as 
we said a week or two ago, there was no likelihood of 
that move. Nor, indeed, could any urgent necessity 
be pleaded for it, in view of the good relations recently 
established between the Prague and Warsaw Govern- 
ments. The Bucharest meeting has, however, disap- 
pointed those who cherished hopes that the hearts of 
the Little Entente States might be softening towards 
their unfortunate neighbours. In fact, their hearts 
are still as hard as flint. The policy of maintaining 
the letter of the law in all the Peace Treaties was 
announced with a firmness that bordered on truculence. 
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Hungary remains the arch-villain. Bulgaria, though 
she is congratulated on her efforts agaist the Red 
Peril, meets with scant sympathy in regard to her 
general difficulties. Austria is viewed more tolerantly, 
but still with little friendliness. We do not believe 
that this Big Gendarme idea, useful as it no doubt was 
amid the alarms and excursions of three or four years 
ago, can be the basis 1 crcenasnrag peace in Central 
and Southern Europe. e cannot, of course, reason- 
ably expect the smaller Powers to be less solicitous 
about their rights than are the larger. We cannot 
blame the Little Entente States for being as eager about 
the guaranteeing of the Eastern frontiers as France 
is about the Western. But we can legitimately demand 
more prudent and larger-sighted policies than those 
which their leaders at present seem bent on pursuing. 
Dr. Benes and his colleagues have rendered some 
services to Europe ; what is wanted now is methods of 
conciliation rather than of overawing. It is not profit- 
able for anyone that half the Continent should remain 
a bear-garden—not even for the keepers of the bears. 
* * * 


Many Belgians must surely be beginning to question 
the virtues of Proportional Representation. The Par- 
liamentary deadlock, which had lasted for many weeks, 
was ended on Wednesday, when M. Van de Vyvere 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet. Every possible plan 
had been canvassed—from a purely Labour Govern- 
ment, which would, of course, have been in a minority 
in the Chamber, to a Cabinet of the three chief parties 
including independent representatives of Liberalism 
and Socialism as well as of Conservatism. M. Van de 
Vyvere’s original aim was to get a Ministry consisting 
entirely of “ men outside politics.” But he has not 
succeeded in this ; several of his Ministers are members 
of the Catholic Party, and, like himself, held office 
under M. Theunis. The new Government will meet the 
Chamber next week, and will be faced by a resolution 
of no-confidence from the Labour Party. If the 
Liberals support this motion, M. Van de Vyvere will go 
down at once. If they do not, he may, by assiduously 
doing nothing, survive through the summer. The posi- 
tion is thoroughly unsatisfactory from everybody's 
point of view; but nobody sees a clear way out with 

arties ranged as they are under the present electoral 
aw. For the beautifully organised system of Propor- 
tional Representation with which Belgium is cursed 
forbids any substantial changes in the strength of the 
parties. In the elections of 1921 the Right had 80 
seats, Labour 68, the Liberals 33, and other groups 5. 
Last April the Right got 78, Labour 79, the Liberals 
22, and the other groups 8. But for their mathematical 
fetich-worship the Belgians might to-day have a strong 
and stable Government—in all probability a Labour 
Government under M. Vandervelde. 


* * * 


If Lord Milner had died before 1916, when, to the 
amazement of the world, he became a member of the 
very small War Cabinet, his remarkable powers would 
not have been half revealed to his countrymen. Balliol 
College and the friendship of Arnold Toynbee gave a 
special bent to his mind. Almost alone among the 
aggressive imperialists of the nineties he was aware 
of the social question, and for forty years Toynbee Hall 
had no firmer friend than he. His appointment, in 
1897, as Governor of Cape Colony, was a crucial event 
in the history of the British Empire, for, more than 
any other man, he was the architect of the South 
African War. At its close it was he who remained 
implacable, while Kitchener was for generous terms to 
the Boers. The Chinese labour policy finished Milner 
in South Africa, and during the next stage he was 

rominent only as a violent opponent of the Union 
onstitution, which he denounced as the beginning of 
the Empire’s ruin. In 1909 he distinguished himself by 
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advising the Lords to throw out the Budget and “damp 
the consequences.” But in 1919 the choice of Foch as 
Generalissimo was mainly the doing of this discrediteg 
proconsul ; and it was certainly a broadened and liberal. 
ised Imperialist who, in 1920, submitted the famoys 
report of the Egyptian Commission—the rejection 
of which was one of the greatest of the many blunders 
of the Coalition Government. In the essentials of his 
thought Milner was and remained a Fabian Socialist, 
His Questions of the Hour, published two years ago, 
revealed a mind vigorously at work on the post-war 
problems of society and labour. He was a convinced 
believer in self government in industry ; he thought the 
return of the mines and railways to company control 
an immense mistake; and as the author of a much- 
quoted declaration upon “the uncontrolled use of 
capital by those who happen to possess it,”’ he was 
naturally regarded by his political associates as a reyo- 
lutionary thinker. He was a civil servant, an adminis- 
trator, wholly out of his element in the political conflict, 
and could never, in any circumstances, have been a 
successful English public man. But none the less was 
he a very fine and impressive specimen of his order. 
* * * 


The Amalgamated Engineering Union has this week 
met the Prime Minister, and urged upon him the 
necessity of special measures to provide work for skilled 
men in the engineering trades. It was pointed out 
that the effect of the slump in engineering is not merely 
to cause widespread distress now, but also to threaten 
seriously the future of the industry. Skilled men have 
emigrated in large numbers, and, what is even more 
grave, the recruitment of apprentices has received a 
severe check. This means that, when revival comes, 
there may be a great dearth of fully skilled workers, 
such as we are experiencing in the building trades to-day. 
British engineering depends so largely on the high 
quality of its products, and therefore on the skill of its 
workers, that this is a very serious menace, and the 
deputation’s object was to persuade the Government 
to adopt special measures in dealing with it. Mr. 
Baldwin, in reply, was friendly but non-committal. 
The Government realised the seriousness of the situation, 
and was considering what could be done. To us, it 
seems clear enough that the only thing likely to afford 
much help to the engineers is some big scheme of 
electrification started under Government —_ 
The relief works hitherto instituted have called chiefly 
for unskilled labour. An electrification scheme would 
make a considerable demand on the work of skilled 
engineers. Such a scheme, we are told, is coming. 
But when? And on what scale? 

* * * 


The prospects of tranquillity in the building industry 
are not improved by two events of the past week. 
The Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers, 
which includes the bricklayers and masons, has an- 
nounced its secession from the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives, in order to secure a free 
hand in fighting for the concession of payment for 
‘“‘ wet time ’’—that is, time lost owing to adverse 
weather conditions. This is a serious blow to the 
Federation ; for the bricklayers form one of its strongest 
sections, and were the prime movers when the Federa- 
tion was originally formed. They are much more 
deeply concerned than most of the other trades in the 
“wet time” question, and presumably they think the 
concession is more likely to be secured by separate 
action on their part. The serious feature of the situa 
tion is that their withdrawal may bring the existing 
national agreements to an end, and throw all building 
trade conditions into the melting pot at a most incon 
venient time. The other threatening development 1s 
the formation of a new “trust” for building Weir 
houses, with a big guarantee fund behind it. In com 
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nection with the trust, there is being formed a new 
union, on the declared principle of “‘ No strike, no 

ities.’ This looks rather like what is called a 
* vellow’’ Union, designed specially to negotiate with 
the builders of Weir houses an agreement which the 
established Unions would not accept. What with the 
break-up of the existing Federation and the appearance 
of new bodies of a very questionable sort, the outlook 
for housing is by no means promising. Cannot the 
Trades Union Congress intervene, and bring the bona 
fide Unions concerned back to a basis of co-operation 
on a common, and commonsense, programme ? 

* * * 


The Rating and Valuation Bill, which after long 
delays received its Second Reading this week, is for the 
most part a laudable attempt to introduce order into 
the chaos of the present rating system. It abolishes 
the ancient and obsolete unit of the parish, and sub- 
stitutes the area of the town or district council, thus 
cutting down the number of rating authorities to about 
one-tenth of the previous total. It further consolidates 
the separate methods of rating and valuation hitherto 
used for various purposes of local and national taxation, 
and so introduces a uniform basis of valuation for prac- 
tically all purposes. On the necessity of these re scl 
nearly everyone is agreed, and discussion on the Bill 
centred chiefly round the more controversial question 
raised by the proposal to amend the present system of 
rating machinery. It was pointed out that the changes 
made in the Bill would shift a further heavy burden on 
to industrial buildings and shops and dwelling houses, 
and that the ordinary rate-payer would be called upon 
to meet the cost of the proposed exemptions and reliefs. 
Labour and Liberal members sought to introduce the 
principle of taxation of land values, and so to transfer 
the burden to the landlord. It was also urged that part 
at least of the extra burden should be met by a direct 
grant from the Treasury. The Bill, however, received 
its Second Reading, and will probably become law. The 
wider question raised by the Opposition will have to be 
dealt with later; but meantime the administrative 
changes are an essential preliminary to local government 
reform, and especially to the reform of the Poor Law, 
which the Government has announced its intention of 
tackling in the present Parliament. 

* * * 

As we write, the joint inquiry into the conditions of 
the mining industry is reported to be breaking down, 
though no actual rupture has so far been announced. 
At the meeting on Wednesday, the miners presented to 
the owners a series of questions, designed to elicit 
actual proposals, and so bring the negotiations to a 
practical point. The owners are reported to be un- 
willing to tabulate any proposals at present, as they 
hold that a fuller inquiry should be held before the 
stage of negotiation is reached. The miners’ view is 
that the facts are already well enough known, and that 
nothing is to be gained by prolonging the period of 
investigation. They are, indeed, under instructions to 
bring up definite proposals from the owners at their 
forthcoming Conference, and a clear indication has been 
given that, in the absence of some basis for negotiation, 
the Conference will decide to withdraw from the inquiry. 
The plain fact appears to be that the owners have 
nothing to propose that is in the least likely to satisfy 
the men, and that their object is partly to gain time and 
partly to persuade the men by a full report on the 
conditions of the industry that nothing can be done to 
meet their claims. Meanwhile, coal output is still 


falling, and unemployment increasing in the coalfields. 
It is hardly conceivable in the circumstances that the 
miners will decide to strike at present. The danger is 
that the national agreement may break down, and give 
place to sectional movements in which each coalfield 
will try to make the best terms for itself. The danger 


of this is fully realised by the miners’ leaders; but it 
will not be easily avoided unless they can offer some 


concession to their members. 
* x * 


The Labour Party introduced into the House of 
Commons on Wednesday its resolution calling for the 
passing of a Minimum Wage Act. Last year this 
resolution was accepted by the Labour Government, 
and two years ago it was defeated by only 18 votes. 
On Wednesday the majority against it rose to 95, and 
the voting seems to have followed ordinary party lines. 
The measure advocated in the resolution does not itself 
lay down a minimum wage, but sets up a Commission 
of Inquiry into the whole question, acceptance of the 
principle being assumed, and the method left to deter- 
mination by the inquiry. This was the form given to 
the proposal by the National Industrial Conference of 
1919, when it was unanimously accepted by the em- 
ployers’, as well as the workers’ representatives. Since 
then, of course, the whole atmosphere has changed, 
and the proposal to extend the scope of minimum wage 
legislation now encounters almost solid hostility on 
the employers’ side. The line taken by the Government 
spokesmen was that wages ought to be fixed, not by an 
authoritative tribunal, but by employers and workers 
in conference. This is well enough for the highly- 
organised trades, but, of course, quite useless for the 
unorganised workers in scattered occupations. Some 
of these receive a measure of protection from the Trade 
Boards ; but a great many do not. The object of the 
Bill is to enable wages to be fixed for those workers in 
scattered trades for whom no appropriate Trade Board 
has been created. It is a necessary complement to the 
Trade Board system, and the country will return to it 
when it gets over its present panic fit of trying to meet 
trade depression by means of sweating rates of wages. 

* * *” 


An Irish correspondent writes: Whatever may be 
the economic risks of the nationalisation of hydro- 
electric power to which the Free State is now com- 
mitted, the Shannon scheme is already yielding valuable 
political results. In Ireland, above all countries, rulers 
who shrink from bold decisions can never hope to re- 
establish public confidence. We have more than our 
fair proportion of Doubting Thomases, but the most 
timorous of them are at last beginning to be convinced 
by the determination with which Ministers are pressing 
the Shannon project that stability is no longer merely 
an election cry. Twelve months ago as a consequence 
of the Army mutiny the sale of Saving Certificates came 
practically to a dead stop. To-day they are in keener 
demand throughout the country than at any time since 
they were first issued, and no one doubts that larger 
investors will be equally ready to do their part when 
the Minister for Finance floats his new loan. Republican 
leaders affect to ignore the Shannon scheme, but 
evidence is accumulating to show that it has impressed 
the rank-and-file of their followers, many of whom 
scarcely believed that Dominion status meant that, 
financially and economically, the Free State must be 
content to walk in British leading strings. Even the 
North, which has hitherto cast its neighbour for the 
part of the drunken helot, now flatters us by insisting 
that its Government must also tackle the problem of 
developing water-power. It is true the Free State is by 
no means out of the wood. The epidemic of fluke 
amongst sheep and cattle, added to Western distress, 
and the cumulative losses of a succession of bad seasons 
have hit farmers heavily, and so long as agricultural 
depression persists the most Ireland can hope for is to 
mark time. Nevertheless, it is a healthy sign that 
whereas in similar periods in the past we were as a 
nation inclined to turn our face to the wall, to-day we 
are energetically breaking new ground, recognising 
that we can be saved only by our own exertions. 

A2 
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THE PRICE OF FOOD 
ph: the majority of the nation food is so much 


the most vital of commodities, absorbing in 

its purchase so large a proportion of wages 
and salaries, that agitations against high prices are 
nearly always concerned mainly with the food trades. 
There are, moreover, certain conditions applying to 
the staple industries producing foodstuffs which tend 
to cause very wide fluctuations in prices and to encour- 
age the growth of trusts and monopolies. Agriculture 
and stock rearing are alike dependent on weather 
conditions, which make it impossible to predict supply, 
or to anticipate a fixed quantitative return for expendi- 
ture of capital and effort. They are also alike in that 
the conditions of nature make the adjustment of 
supply to demand inevitably a slow process, even 
apart from the uncertainty of the actual yield. Both 
corn and cattle take time to grow ; and shortage cannot 
be met by a rapid increase in supply, while a glut tends 
to produce a subsequent shortage which again cannot 
be rectified for a considerable period. 


All these factors lead to wide fluctuations in the 
prices of foodstuffs, even though the multiplication 
of the sources of supply has done something to reduce 
the fluctuations due to dependence on a single market. 
Wheat prices do not fluctuate as much as they did when 
Great Britain fed herself, or as they would if she were 
dependent on a single overseas source of supply. But 
they still fluctuate a good deal, and so often as to 
make exceedingly uncertain the position of the agricult- 
ural producer, and to concentrate the wholesale trade 
mainly in the hands of firms or combines big enough, 
and with resources enough, to meet the shocks of 
changing market conditions and in some degree to 
reduce these by regulation of the market. 


The growth of combines and the elimination of small 
dealers therefore follow almost inevitably from the 
conditions under which the trade in wheat and meat is 
carried on. For the aggregation of trading capital 
into large masses is essential to the successful conduct 
of these branches of commerce. So far, the great 
firms and combines have an unanswerable case, and 
no one can seriously suggest that it would be a good 
thing, even if it were practicable at all, to go back to a 
system of unregulated competition allowing really free 
scope for a large number of small and wholly indepen- 
dent dealers. Market regulation is indispensable ; the 
only question is under what conditions, and in whose 
interests, it is to be carried on. 

The Majority Report of the Food Commission, 
though it does not state this conclusion explicitly, 
clearly recognises its truth, and proposes to safeguard 
the interest of the consuming public by setting up a 
statutory and independent Food Council, representative 
largely of the consumers’ interest. It provides a great 
mass of useful information about the present conduct 
of the food trades, and it proposes that the Food Council 
shall take steps in future to ensure a continuous stream 
of such information for the benefit both of the traders 
and of the consuming public. It would, further, have 
the Council keep constantly on the watch for anti-social 
practices, with the duty of instructing the offenders to 
desist, and of reporting their defaults to Parliament. 
But it would not equip the Council with any direct 
coercive or judicial powers. It relies in short on pub- 
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licity and the pressure of opinion to check the abuse 
of the very wide powers inevitably acquired by the 
great firms and combines which dominate the staple 
trades. 

So far, so good. We have never had much faith jp 
profiteering tribunals or similar bodies designed to 
coerce traders and monopolists into fair dealing. Such 
measures, including the general measures for the 
regulation of trusts and combines which the Commission 
recommends, may have their place in a properly con- 
ceived system of public control. But anti-profiteering 
tribunals are apt to resolve themselves into methods 
of chivvying ineffectively the small retail trader, with 
results on the general level of prices quite incommensur. 
ate with the objects proposed or with the amount of 
effort expended on the task. There is, indeed, no doubt 
on the evidence available that retailers in the staple 
food trades have come since the war to work on a 
basis of wider trading margins and higher profits than 
before, and that this tendency has maintained itself 
even through the recent years of slump. But no-one 
can seriously expect to cure this tendency by a long 
series of prosecutions of individual retailers for an 
offence which has become the common trade practice, 
The root of the trouble lies a great deal deeper than this, 

The proposed Food Council will, we believe, if it 
is ever appointed, prove within limits a useful body. 
The strength of the opposition already shown to it 
by the trading interests is a measure of the fears which 
the suggested publicity—for that is all that is sug- 
gested—has aroused. But clearly neither the establish- 
ment of the Council nor the carrying out of the minor 
recommendations made by the Commission is likely 
to have any considerable effect either on the level of 
food prices or, what is equally important, on their 
tendency to wide and constant fluctuation. 

Reading between the lines of the Majority Report, 
it is easy to perceive that, in the view of those who 
have signed it, there is nothing much to be done. 
Food prices have not, on the whole, increased more 
than the prices of other commodities. Indeed, the 
price this country pays for its imported staple food- 
stuffs has increased a great deal less than the price 
which it charges for its exported manufactures. The 
general rise in prices is clearly due rather to financial 
causes than to tendencies operating inside any par- 
ticular group of industries. Therefore, it seems to 
be argued, we may suitably leave well alone, and 
content ourselves with a Food Council which will be 
able to draw public attention to such abuses as exist 
within an otherwise admirable and satisfactory system. 

In so far as the Commission was appointed merely 
to analyse the causes of the rise in food prices since 
1914, we believe this view of the situation is largely 
correct. The food traders have, indeed, in common 
with other traders, increased the strength of their 
combines and price-fixing associations, and raised their 
standards of expected profit. But there is little evidence 
that they have done this to a greater extent than other 
traders occupying a similarly favourable situation. 
The only thing that marks off the staple food trades 
from industry and commerce generally is that, on the 
whole, their situation has been exceptionally favourable 
both to the growth of combines and to their main- 
tenance during the slump. 

We should, however, dissent entirely from this 
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limiting conception of the task. The cause of the rise 
in food prices above the 1914 level is not the matter 
of chief concern. What we want to know is whether 
the methods used both in 1914 and in 1925 for supplying 
Great Britain with food are the best adapted to their 
purpose. And on this point we feel that the Majority 
Report gives us very little guidance. It does, indeed, 
recite at considerable length its objection to what it 
calls “‘ State Trading,” the alternative submitted to 
it by a number of witnesses and recommended in the 
Minority Report signed by Mr. W. R. Smith. For 
the most part it recites the standard objections to the 
intervention of the State into the trading sphere— 
the danger of bureaucracy and inelasticity, the risks 
of political interference and of international com- 
plications, the peril of upsetting the pre-established 
harmony by which the existing system somehow 
works. It expresses a conviction that State Trading, 
and, in particular, bulk purchase of supplies by a 
State agency, would not have the effect of reducing 
prices, and, in fine, it advocates continued reliance 
on private initiative and the workings of that system 
of international competition tempered by an increasing 
element of private combination on which we have 
hitherto relied. 

These arguments seera to us to miss at least one 
essential point in the case for “‘ State Trading” as it 
is put forward in Mr. Smith’s Minority Report. Mr. 
Smith believes that bulk purchase of wheat, and prob- 
ably of meat, in various markets would enable prices 
to be reduced, by establishing an effective counterpoise 
to the producers’ pools already at work, and rapidly 
spreading, in the producing countries. But he argues 
quite as strongly for stabilisation as for reduction. 
A stabilised price is obtainable only by means of a 
central purchasing agency, and, while such an agency 
need not be a department of State in the ordinary 
sense, it is out of the question to allow it to work save 
under effective public control. A_ stabilised price 
would directly benefit the British farmer, by eliminating 
one great element of uncertainty in his calculations. 
It would thus encourage greater home production 
and reduce our dependence on imports for which we 
can ill afford to pay. It would, moreover, do away 
with much speculation, and thus tend to reduce prices. 
And finally it would benefit the consumer by making 
more assured the purchasing power of wages, and the 
general employer by stabilising a factor which at present 
tends to make wages fluctuate, and so introduces an 
element of uncertainty into industrial costs of pro- 
duction. 

Indeed the case for bulk purchase of imports of the 
staple foodstuffs has always been a case rather for the 
stabilisation than for the actual lowering of prices. 
We agree with Mr. Smith that it might easily lower 
prices as well, since, with an assured market the pro- 
ducer could afford to work on a smaller margin. But, 
even though it had no such effect, it would be fully 
justified, in the interests of producers and consumers 
alike, if it led to greater stability of prices. Failure 
to take proper account of this aspect of the case renders 
the Majority’s arguments against bulk purchase largely 
beside the mark. They read rather like an orthodox 
essay in anti-Socialist economics than as a serious 
contribution to the immediate problem. 

For one member of the Commission, indeed, they are 


not nearly anti-Socialist enough. Mr. Ryland, in a 
separate Minority Report of his own, signs a pean 
in favour of unrestricted private enterprise, and 
denounces even the proposed Food Council as a step 
down the slippery slope to Socialism. In a sense, he 
is quite correct. It is a step towards Socialism for 
the State to assume the function of securing publicity 
for the effects of private enterprise. But, if we were 
to accept Mr. Ryland’s view of the Socialist peril, 
we should have to begin by repealing the best part of 
the laws passed during the last hundred years, to say 
nothing of the fragments which remain from the elab- 
orate ‘“ mercantilist’’ codes of earlier days. Mr. 
Ryland adds gaiety to an otherwise solemn volume ; 
but his only practical contribution lies in demonstrating 
his own isolation on a body consisting mainly of business 
men. 

To sum up. There is nothing in the Commission’s 
Report which is likely, even if the Government accepts 
it in full, to have any appreciable effect on food prices. 
Nor do we believe that every such effect could be 
produced save by a drastic change in our system of 
international marketing. The results of adopting the 
methods of bulk purchase and price stabilisation 
advocated by the Labour witnesses before the Com- 
mission and by Mr. Smith in his Report are necessarily 
matters of controversy, since the effects of what has 
not been tried cannot be statistically demonstrated. 
But we feel that this, by far the most important aspect 
of the question, has not received from the Commission 
anything like the careful attention it deserves. We 
welcome the proposal to set up a Food Council; for 
we believe publicity and public audit to be principles 
of great importance to a democratic society, But 
we must still look elsewhere for any real attempt to 
get to grips with the vital problems of food supply, 
or to tackle the question of food prices in a radical 
way. The Report itself is valuable chiefly as infor- 
mation ; the most we can hope from it is an assurance 
that the supply of information will be continued to us 
on a permanent basis. Our broad verdict therefore 
must be that the Commission has been a failure and 
that sooner or later a new Commission composed of 
men more determined to discover a solution of the 
real problem will be called for. 


FRENCH ANXIETIES 


Paris, May 11th. 

r I \HE business of Ambassador is looking up. There 
were those who, with the annihilation of distance, 
with the possibility of constant intercourse between 

Embassies and their own Foreign Offices, supposed the 
occupation of Ambassador to be gone. With nothing to 
do but to convey the decisions of his Government and to 
deliver documents, the Ambassador, in spite of his trappings, 
was in the modern world in danger of becoming merely a 
glorified messenger. It is unnecessary at this moment to 
discuss his real functions ; what I wish to remark is that 
we are now witnessing an unusual public activity on the 
part of Ambassadors. One of them is apparently engaged 
in directing the activities of the Foreign Minister of the 
country to which he is attached. Another of them is 
delivering to the nation to which he is accredited certificates 
of good conduct. A third is, according to the French, 
taking up a somewhat avuncular réle, and is issuing warn- 
ings to Europe in general. 
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The speech of Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, was very badly received in France. The 
assurances that it represented the considered views of the 
White House did not improve matters, but merely intensi- 
fied the storm of protest. It is doubtful whether the 
supposed American endorsement of the Stresemann project 
of a pact of guarantee has improved its prospects. Asser- 
tions that the warning is given to Europe in general, and 
not to France in particular, are scarcely accepted, at any 
rate, by the Nationalists, who have perhaps a guilty con- 
science, and certainly have a morbid mind. England wants 
peace; Germany offers to pledge herself anew; while 
France, it is suggested, hesitates. Assuming that France, 
in the days of M. Poincaré, pursued a policy of coercion, 
has she not, it is asked, in the past twelve months made 
many sacrifices; has she not accepted the Dawes plan, 
which is favourable to Germany ; has she not promised to 
evacuate the Ruhr? If she is still discussing the terms of 
the evacuation of the Cologne zone, has she not the report 
of the Inter-Allied Commission of Military Control before 
her, disclosing violations of the disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty ? Did not the Bloc des Gauches, when 
it came into power, strive for concord, and if reservations 
are made, are they not justified? Has not Germany 
elected Hindenburg as President, and does not this choice 
call for circumspection ? In point of fact, has not France 
accepted the Hindenburg election without serious protest, 
and is not M. Briand following in the footsteps of M. Herriot ? 


Such are the questions which France is asking, and 
however innocent the terms used by the American spokes- 
men, may be, they are criticised with bitterness. The 
country is painfully aware that it is regarded with misgiving. 
What, cries one newspaper, does America already confound 
aggressors and victims, the enemies of yesterday and the 
friends of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow? Has she 
no word of blame for the “ guilty”; no word of com- 
misseration for the ‘‘innocent”? Does the carefully 
fostered belief that France is the belligerent country, 
inimical to the peace of Europe, still persist in spite of the 
efforts at conciliation which have been made? So France 
professes to be discouraged. She repudiates the alleged 
suggestion that she is the marplot ; the fomenter of mili- 
tarism ; the creator of war conditions in Europe. 

I must not be misunderstood as endorsing a protest which 
to say the least is exaggerated; I merely register the 
reception which the address of Mr. Houghton, taken as 
addressed to France, has had in important French diplo- 
matic circles. As for the financial menace which is implied 
in messages from America, there are those who affect to 
despise it. They point out that it was employed in vain 
the other day against the candidature of Hindenburg. 
They assert that capital will not, in the long run, be influ- 
enced by sentimental considerations. In short, although 
I am convinced that there is a strong possibility of a Franco- 
German pact, which England will not only patronise but 
to which England will adhere, being sooner or later elabor- 
ated, yet anything which can be represented as an American 
intervention in the peculiarly sensitive state of French 
feeling, will hinder rather than help the conclusion of an 
accord. 

The attitude of the various countries which are chiefly 
concerned is now, I think, fairly clear. Germany wishes, 
as an American friend picturesquely puts it, to re-enter the 
White Man’s Club, and is anxious to sign a new treaty with 
France, by which she will not only undertake to respect the 
territorial arrangements in Western Europe, but will bind 
herself anew to observe the provisions of the Treaty calling 
for the demilitarisation of Rhineland. The Polish frontiers, 
however, are not equally guaranteed by the proffered pact, 
though no issue is at present raised, and there is no demand 


for the revision of the 1919 documents. Perhaps Germany 
is counting on an eventual Russian challenge to Poland, 
But of the sincerity of Germany many observers have been 
thoroughly persuaded. 

As for England, she is willing to assist in the promotion of 
such an agreement between France and Germany, and will 
even confirm her diplomatic interest in the preservation of 
the status quo. What England will not do is to give any 
pledge of military assistance to either side in the event of 
disputes arising in the East. Upon this Poland has become 
alarmed, and there is no doubt that if any attempt were 
made to wrest from her the advantages which she enjoys 
in virtue of the treaties, she would fight to resist such 
encroachment. Poland would be suspicious of any accord 
from which she was omitted. She would consider herself to 
be deserted and would reproach France bitterly with 
sacrificing her interests in a spirit of egotism. 

Now France has so far shown considerable reserve. She 
is afraid of falling into a trap, and she is not insensible to 
the appeals of Poland, with whom she has specially allied 
herself. She feels that even the voluntary confirmation of 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty is superfluous, and if that 
confirmation is limited, then Germany is invited to consider 
those territorial arrangements which are excluded from the 
purview of the pact, as already in a state of potential 
revision. It is held that if one wing of the edifice which was 
erected falls down, it will be hard to save the rest of the 
edifice. Ifa breach is made in the system of defence which 
France has carefully constructed in Central Europe, then 
it will be impossible to defend the ramparts. 

Although one may not accept these French contentions, 
it is necessary to understand them. The complete reversal 
of the policy, which consisted in building up a system of 
alliances, cannot be accomplished without discussion. The 
French conditions, in so far as they have been defined or 
are implied in official statements for the elaboration of a 
peace pact, may be summed up as follows: 

(1) The unconditional entry of Germany into the League 
of Nations before the pact comes into force. Those who 
derive amusement from the inconsistencies of diplomacy 
will appreciate the irony which is to be found in France’s 
insistence on Germany’s admission into the League from 
which she was anxious not long ago to exclude her former 
enemy. 

(2) The strict observance of all the Articles of the 
Versailles Treaty, particularly in respect of Germany's 
disarmament and the demilitarisation of Rhineland. 

(8) The consolidation of the territorial status quo for the 
German frontiers in the East as in the West. 

(4) The inclusion of England as a party to such a pact, 
with all that such inclusion implies in the shape of direct 
action against the one country which France fears may 
denounce any of its clauses. 

It cannot be pretended that these demands of France 
can be dismissed lightly, or that the proposed pact can be 
agreed upon all round without the fullest thrashing out of 
the points in dispute. The Little Entente, as it is called, 
has been busy, and it would be well not to be misled by the 
name which has been conferred upon the alliance of Central 
European States. In reality, the Little Entente is the only 
solid entente in Europe, and does not deserve the somewhat 
contemptuous attempt to minimise its importance, which 
may be discerned in the adjective that has been fastened 
upon it. In French eyes, at any rate, the Central European 
Entente is a factor which cannot be ignored. French 
policy has turned upon it; and although Poland is not 4 
member of this group of Nations, it is indirectly tied up 
with it. ; 

I have, rightly or wrongly, taken an optimistic view of 
the chances of concluding a pact on the lines proposed by 
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Germany, but the situation is far too delicate to permit any 
country successfully to exercise ostentatious diplomatic 

upon France. We shall be committing a gross 
eror of psychology in supposing that France can be brought 
to heel by threats. The discreet counsels of France’s 
friends will be heeded, but French objections cannot be 
overridden except in the most tactful negotiations. The 
financial position of the country is undoubtedly bad, and 
moreover France is a debtor to England and to America. 
But one should not touch that nerve without the utmost 
provocation, for the results might be altogether different 
from those which diplomatists expect. 

StsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


BRITISH POLICY IN KENYA 


HE Report of the East Africa Commission, published 
last week, is a document which ought to have a 
large circulation. The three Members of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Ormsby Gore, Major Church and Mr. Linfield, 
with their secretary, Mr. Calder of the Colonial Office, 
spent four strenuous months in examining the economic 
and social conditions of Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. Their view of the pros- 
pects in all these dependencies is highly optimistic, and 
commentators in the British Press have lost no time in 
dotting their i’s and crossing their t’s. We, too, hasten 
to pay the Commission all the compliments it deserves. 
But we are bound to add that there are one or two trifles 
in the Report about which we are uncomfortable. We hope 
we shall not be accused of carping criticism if we concen- 
trate attention on these trifles; for in point of fact they 
involve no less a thing than the honour of the British 
Empire. 
let us plunge at once into Kenya, where the twin prob- 
lems of labour and land have appeared in their acutest form, 
and have given rise to a furious controversy between the 
respective champions of the natives and of the white settlers. 
Our readers will remember that there has been a consider- 
able correspondence in our columns, following on a review 
ofa book by Dr. Norman Leys a few months ago. Some of 
the writers, men with a close knowledge of East Africa, 
have supported Dr. Leys’ criticisms. Others, on behalf of 
the settlers, have pooh-poohed or abused both him and us. 
But they have not convinced us that all is for the best in the 
best of all possible Africas. We have made no indiscriminate 
attack on the Europeans in Kenya, nor have we vouched 
for the correctness of every detail of Dr. Leys’ charges. 
What we have said, and still say, is that the “* plantation 
system’ as it exists in Kenya is fundamentally vicious, 
and that the policy by which it is upheld has involved gross 
breaches of faith towards the native and will, we fear, con- 
tinue to involve such breaches of faith, camouflage them 
how we will. The system is briefly this. A primitive 
peasantry “* has in large part been turned into an industrial 
proletariat in a single generation,” and set to work on the 
plantations of the white settlers for a low wage and with a 
great deal of reluctance on its part. The reluctance has 
been overcome by various forms of pressure—the appro- 
priation of native lands, poll or hut taxes so heavy that the 
wherewithal to pay them could only be earned by labour 
on the estates, methods of recruitment ranging from prac- 
tically open conscription to more delicate but still efficacious 
“encouragements.” What have the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners to say to this? They are plainly uneasy about 
it. They begin by declaring emphatically that the principle 
of trusteeship for the natives is unassailable, and we make 
ho suggestion that they do not mean it. They put forward 
in the course of the Report a number of recommendations 
for temedying grievances and improving social and cultura] 





conditions. They urge, for example, that the Agricultural 
Department should give greater assistance in the cultivation 
of maize and other crops. They recommend reforms in 
education and an increase of the medical staffs in native 
reserves. They express the hope—rather timidly—that it 
may soon cease to be a penal offence for an African labourer 
to “desert’’ from his job. They protest emphatically 
against any form of compulsory recruitment for private 
employers. And they accept the principle of vesting 
native lands in Kenya in a Trust Board, in order to prevent 
the recurrence of the scandalous alienations which British 
officials have carried out in the past. 

All this is admirable, so far as it goes. But just how 
far does it go? The Commissioners do not give a clear 
answer to the crucial question—or at least two of them 
do not; of Mr. Linfield’s separate recommendations we 
shall say more in a moment—whether British policy in 
Kenya is to aim primarily at the natives’ or the Europeans’ 
interests. They are at pains to show the high 
character of the white settlers, and they point out that 
““the Europeans in East Africa have the position, and 
therefore the dangers and responsibilities, of any aristo- 
cracy.”” They are apparently not unmindful also of the 
fact that an aristocracy may have the defects of its qualities, 
and that one of its common defects is the disposition to 
exploit the plebs. But here they wobble between their 
desire to protect the natives and their “‘ duty to those 
individuals and communities not of African race who by 
their courage and enterprise . . . have made their homes, 
or at least the sphere of their life’s work, in Africa.” The 
encouragement of native production in the native areas, 
they observe, 


is the subject of current controversy throughout all the East 
African territories in its bearing upon the labour supply for both 
public works and private non-native enterprises, whether agricul- 
tural or industrial. There is no use disguising the fact that there 
is bound to be competition between the two. In comparatively 
sparsely populated countries the difficulty of getting an adequate 
labour supply will always be a real one. In the long run the native 
will do what pays him best ; if the wages in public works or European 
farms and the conditions of life thereon give him better opportunities 
for progress, he will be attracted to labour as the means of improving 
himself. If, on the other hand, by increasing the cultivation of 
economic crops on his own land he can earn more than by going 
out to labour, he will quite reasonably prefer the former. The 
danger is, of course, lest he do neither. It is inconsistent with 
the economic progress of the whole country and with the advance 
in civilisation of the native of Africa that he should be allowed to 
stagnate in a native reserve, leaving all the work to the women, 
the men doing nothing. He must be taught by every legitimate 
means open to the Government that as he is no longer required 
for fighting it is his duty to the community and himself to work, 
and that unless he is prepared to do a reasonable amount of work 
on his own account it is his duty to go out to work either for Govern- 
ment or private employers in industrial employment. Having 
said this we should like to make it clear at once that under no 
circumstances could the British Administration tolerate in any form 
the principles of compulsory native labour for private profit, be 
the employer native or non-native. 

From this passage, as from others in the Report, it 
seems that the Commissioners are clear that there is a 
conflict of interest between white employers and black 
labourers, and that the shortage of labour in Kenya is 
a serious question for the settlers. Elsewhere, however, 
they do not seem so clear about it, and they even suggest 
that good employers will have little or no difficulty in 
finding men—an opinion that is not shared by the settlers 
themselves, as is shown by an article entitled ““ A Comb- 
Out In Kenya” which we published three weeks ago. 
The dilemma of the Commissioners is painfully evident. 
They want the natives to work, as we all do; but the 
question is whether they are to work on their own account 
or for the white settlers. The Commissioners’ answer 
is that the natives must decide for themselves. But 
that is burking the issue; for they know very well that 
under present conditions the natives generally speaking 
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will not be able to decide for themselves. They are 
children at the mercy of forces stronger than themselves, 
and their decision in fact will depend on the policy that 
the British Government adopts. What, then, is the 
policy that the Commissioners recommend? Encourage- 
ment of the natives to work on their own account—that 
sounds definite and hopeful. But on closer examination 
both definiteness and hopes fade away. For the Com- 
missioners recognise the existence of two sharply opposed 
theories, the “* contact ’” theory and the “ tribal control ” 
theory. The former holds that the native advances in 
civilisation, physique, skill and independence by contact 
with European enterprise. The latter, which is supported 
by many missionaries and officials, is that such contact 
tends to destroy tribal authority and native family and 
village life. It is pretty plain that really effective en- 
couragement of the natives to work on their own account 
involves the acceptance of the “tribal control” theory. 
But the Report does not accept it. After a good deal of 
argument it accepts neither. 

This position is eminently unsatisfactory, not only in our 
opinion, but in that of one of the Commissioners themselves. 
Mr. Linfield puts in a memorandum, which he describes as 
“* in the main supplemental rather than critical,” but which 
in fact is highly critical of his colleagues on several points. 
On the vital question that we are discussing he says he 
considers that the benefits of the “ contact’ theory are 
overstated in the Report, and its inevitable defects not 
brought out, but above all that insufficient appreciation is 
given to the “tribal control” theory. This theory has 
been applied with singular success in West Africa. It has 
been shown there that the African native can be civilised 
without any violent disruption of his family and tribal life, 
and that, at the same time, “ a much larger production of 
economic crops for export can be obtained than from any 
white settlement or plantation system.” This principle, 
we believe, ought to be the basis of British policy in Kenya. 
We have no animus against the white settlers ; we have no 
desire to prevent them from getting all the black labourers 
they can by legitimate means, for fair wages and under 
proper conditions. We do not mind whether the native 
works for himself or a European, provided he is put in a 
position to make a free choice. But if he is to be put in 
that position, and if our trusteeship is to be taken seriously, 
we cannot be content merely to keep the ring with alternate 
cries of warning and encouragement to one side or the other. 
A clear and active policy is needed. We must see that none 
of the indirect or subtler forms of pressure are used; we 
must see that the education and guidance given to the 
natives on their own land are the best available. Perhaps 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Major Church are really in favour 
of such a policy, despite the hesitations and vagueness of 
their Report. In any case, we cannot believe that the 
Labour Party, though Major Church was its representative, 
will refuse its adhesion to Mr. Linfield’s ‘‘ supplement.” 


SUCCESS 


ORD LEVERHULME was born in 1851 of humble 
origin at Bolton. A few weeks before his death, 
in his Presidential address to the Institute of 
Certified Grocers at Scarborough, he said that he felt sure 
that the greatest help to any of them was fear, and that 
“* fear had been his best friend.” His “ first recollection was 
fear.” He had a “ fear of continuing a clerk at his father’s 
business,” and that fear persuaded his father to put him 


on the road as a commercial traveller at the age of nineteen. 
He married as a partner at the age of twenty-two and 
then “fear came as to whether the profits would keep a 
wife.” Later “fear drove him into soap.” Soap known 


a 


as Sunlight and widely advertised was floated as a company 
in 1894, and in the words of one of his numerous obituaries, 
‘the years that followed marked the growth of a busines 
ideal that was almost epic in its triumphs and ramifications” 
He first came into public notice in a famous lawsuit againg 
Lord Northcliffe, in which he claimed damages for th 
assertion that he was forming a Soap Trust. Lord North. 
cliffe saw competitive soap advertisements disappear 

from his papers and entered into the campaign with thet 
characteristic vigour and energy with which he crushe 
so many things he did not like. When, however, it was 
proved that correspondence from “‘ A mother of five” at 
Peckham, or “ Senex” at Surbiton, had been written ip 
the Harmsworth offices by their staff, things began to look 
black in front of a jury of aspiring Leverhulmes. Sj 
Rufus Isaacs spent a day in cross-examining a witness in 
whose armour he could find no joint. He told me that he 
had stayed up till four in the morning before advising , 
settlement running to scores of thousands. Lord Lever. 
hulme pocketed the money, which I believe be gave to 
charity, and then proceeded to complete the formation 
of his Soap Trust. His implacable attempts to pursue 
all the newspapers who had innocently copied Lord North- 
cliffe’s charges proved failures, the British juries apparently 
discouraging a desire for vengeance rather than vindication, 
and the verdicts were generally given for the defendants. 


The Soap Trust continued its triumphant career, squeez- 
ing out or licking up all its competitors. Port Sunlight,a 
model village, organised on a kindly, patriarchal system, 
rose on the dismal banks south of the Mersey, and all the 
employees were assisted to obtain financial benefit from the 
development of the Trust. Sir William Lever became 
not least of our merchant princes, rising before his workmen 
and working long after they were in bed. His energy 
turned him towards other fields to conquer. He entered 
Parliament after four unsuccessful attempts. I remember 
him in the corridors as a quaint figure scurrying along side- 
ways with his back to the wall, who always called us Sir. 
His speeches were infrequent, but always devoted to good 
causes such as Old Age Pensions and adequate to the 
standard of those expected from a millionaire. Later, 
however, he retired, not without some harsh words about 
that unfortunate assembly. He embarked also in the 
region of Art, laudably patronising modern painters by 
entrusting them with the depicting of his own image. 
There remains for posterity one priceless portrait, by the 
Hon. John Collier, of Lord Leverhulme in full Court dress 
and a sword posed in an aspect of dignity and pride beside 
a Louis XIV. table and with a background of Old Masters. 
Unfortunately his laudable ambition carried him on to the 
desire to be painted by a painter. In the case of Augustus 
John he cut out the head and sent the surrounding portions 
back to the artist with the very natural explanation that 
he had managed to lock up the head in his cabinet, but that 
there was no room there for anything else. Later he was 
painted by Orpen, and a rather desolating dispute arose 4 
to whether the price paid should be that for a picture oF 
measured by the square yard. I say a dispute, but I know 
that no one enjoyed it more than Orpen, who would, I think, 
gladly have paid him a fee to sit to him every year for 
the remainder of his life. He also collected a variety of 
bric-a-brac, which he stored in the various pieces of England 
which he had bought, some, purchased under expert advice, 
valuable, others not so valuable. 


He created a house at Hampstead which was so true to 
type as to be quite incredible except as the scene of a novel 
or play. In normal cases a “ capitalist ” who has been 
accused of murdering his men or ruining the poor is found 
to be a little, wizened man living on arrowroot and i 
germinating the doctrine of universal peace; or a financier 
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who is accused by all of a ramp on personal acquaintance 
is found to be courteous, cultured, and kindly, with a face 
similar to the Italian painters’ portrayal of the apostle 
whom Jesus loved. But Lord Leverhulme’s residence 
was precisely what you would expect Lord Leverhulme’s 
residence to be. You can see it as Act I. of a play by 
Bernard Shaw or Granville Barker. ‘“‘ Drawing-room of 
a self-made business man. Act II.: Garden of same,” with 
a pergola of gigantic dimensions and land legally filched 
from the public common which had previously held it, 
had a right to it, but was thrown open by him to organised 
charities as a compensation. He generously lent this 
drawing-room to many drawing-room meetings for good 
causes. The walls were covered by the products of Victorian 
Art, mainly of ladies of scanty clothing or no clothing at all, 
—Psyche descending into her bath confronting Venus 
descending into her bath—and I found it difficult myself 
to focus the attention of a meeting of, say, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society when the eyes of the younger members 
of the audience tended to wander from the speaker to the 
pictures and the eyes of the older glared at the speaker 
for fear of straying to the walls. He never lacked applications 
from religious or uplifting societies which desired the use 
of his house, his eloquence or his financial assistance. 
I remember speaking with him in a large Nonconformist 
tabernacle, desirous of raising funds. He commenced by 
attacking and destroying every item of the accepted 
Protestant creed for which the tabernacle was supposed to 
stand, and concluded with a short panegyric on a somewhat 
vague humanitarianism. It was a difficult speech to follow. 
But I have always hoped that the dimension of their receipts 
was adequate compensation for his devastation of their 
theology. 

Like Wesley, he came to take “‘ the world as his parish.” 
Subsidiary soap-boiling and soap material producing 
societies proliferated in every corner of the habitable 
globe. His desire to do good was always looking for 
new objects of bounty. He discovered the “ stormy 
Hebrides”’ and set himself with great energy and generosity 
to raise the inhabitants to the standard of civilisation 
of South Lancashire. Unfortunately, the stormy Hebrideans 
desired nothing so little as this change, and when he assumed 
the title of Lord Leverhulme of the Western Isles, their 
indignation found vocal expression. They refused even to 
accept their land as a gift from him, and he “lit out.” 

At the age of seventy this elderly gentleman, who had 
enjoyed little pleasure except in business, suddenly took 
to dancing, which passed from an exercise almost to a 
passion. When the world delegates to the Advertising 
Convention were here last year, he took a prominent part 
in their reception and “ even joined actively in the dancing 
at the ball given in the Albert Hall.” He was a liberal 
subscriber to party funds, and in 1922 was made a peer. 
Any connection between these events is, however, disproved 
by the fact that his peerage was given by a Coalition of 
Liberals and Conservatives combined. 

The end of his life was in part clouded by resentment 
at the high taxation put on the rich to pay for the War. 
I have seen letters from him protesting against methods 
which “ will kill all incentive or endeavour for men to 
accumulate great wealth and become millionaires.”” He 
died of pneumonia at the early age of seventy-four, inflamed 
perhaps by the change from West Africa to England and 
by his honest indignation against Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
tefusal to allow the land of the natives to be sold to a 
subsidiary soap-boiling company. His death was sudden, 
his illness only being revealed to the public when he was 
unable to be the chief speaker at the annual luncheon 
of the Wigan Rotary Club. It cast a gloom over the 
All Arts Week which was to have opened on Monday. 
He went out, as all others, helpless into the darkness. 


One wishes he could have at least lived to have read 
his obituary notices: “‘a prince of industry,” “ aiming 
always at bigness,” “ seeing that efficiency under present 
conditions must run to size.” ‘ Only the snobs and the 
Socialists,” asserts one paper, “ would criticise his career.” 
““The more you hear of him,” says another, “the more 
astounding seems the prowess of this man who has bought 
the great London mansions of two dukes.” “* The lessons 
to be learnt from Lord Leverhulme’s career,” asserts 
another, “ are many and all of them inspiriting.” 

The first part of the funeral service was held in the 
Hampstead drawing-room by the Rev. Dr. Orchard. 
The remains were borne to the motor-hearse between two 
lines of servants and gardeners with bowed heads and were 
rapidly conveyed to Port Sunlight, where they lay in 
state in the Art Museum, while thousands of persons 
paid tribute to the man who was dead. The final obsequies 
were performed by four Congregational ministers and a 
Church of England clergyman. They were attended by 
a large company, including a representative of the British 
Architects, the secretary of the Grocers’ Institute, a member 
of the British Council of the English-speaking Union, and 
the Mayors and Town Clerks of Chester, Birkenhead, 
Bolton and other surrounding towns. “Two aeroplanes 
were flying over the grave during the burial.” Wreaths 
were received from “‘ Associated Companies” in the Congo, 
Finland, most European States and the “ Pacific Planta- 
tions of the Solomon Islands.”” Under an imposing canopy 
of jasper and precious stone they laid him by the wife 
whom he had loved in the days of poverty and whose 
death he had never ceased to deplore. 

In London “ the blinds at Lever House on the Embank- 
ment,” is the statement, “ were all lowered to-day.” But 
there is an announcement in the City columns that the 
Company has an able Board and “shareholders may rest 
assured the traditions of the late Lord Leverhulme will 
be carried on.” M. 


THE LATCHKEY 


HAVE been reading some letters from fathers and 
I mothers in a newspaper correspondence on the subject 

of latchkeys. I gather from this that ua latchkey 
is a symbol of liberty. I myself have had a latchkey for 
more than half my life, but I have long since ceased to feel 
liberated on that account. No doubt, I should notice 
the absence of the latchkey, but I do not notice its presence, 
and am no more grateful for it than for the fact that I 
am not in gaol. If I were in gaol—and, if I am not, let 
us put it down to good fortune rather than to merit— 
I am sure I should be longing for freedom, and by freedom 
I should mean being outside gaol. I should envy every- 
body who was not in gaol as a lord of liberty, and should 
think that the air he breathed was better than wine and that 
his very step must reveal his delight in his freedom. Being 
out of gaol, however, I cannot picture myself as a man to 
be envied. The experience of not being in gaol seems to 
me a very commonplace experience, and nothing, as people 
say, to shout about. I know many other men who are not 
in gaol. Some of them are so melancholy that you would 
conclude that not being in gaol must be a tragic fate. 
I fancy, indeed, that they would be far happier if they were 
sent to gaol for a week every year, for they might then 
realise during the rest of the year their comparative, if 
not superlative, luck in being out of it. It is the same 
with latchkeys. Many of the people who possess latchkeys 
are as miserable as if all the woes of the world had befallen 
them. Disappointed ambition, lost love, fear of illness, 
fear of poverty, bad conscience, cunning suspicion— 


what can a latchkey do to soothe or to heal the 
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victims of these widespread ills ? No weeping philosopher 
has ever counted the absence of a latchkey among the great 
troubles of life, and no laughing philosopher has ever counted 
the possession of a latchkey among the supreme joys, 
or has praised life on the ground that latchkeys had made 
it not only endurable but glorious. You might infer from 
this that a latchkey is a trivial thing. But you would be 
wrong. Let even the broken-hearted lover be denied a 
latchkey by his landlady and told that he must be in the 
house by ten, and he will rage as if fate had begun a new 
persecution of him. He will almost forget his broken 
heart as he escapes from the house at the earliest possible 
moment as from a prison. There are small country hotels 
in which visitors are told that the doors will be locked at 
half-past ten and no latchkeys are provided; I should 
fret against even so temporary a restriction of my liberty. 
If it were conceivable that I should be suddenly forbidden 
to use a latchkey at home, I should feel that I was the most 
deeply-wronged man on earth, and, forgetting that the world 
is suffering still more either from growing pains or from the 
pangs of dissolution—I am not sure which—I should 
concentrate all my energies on getting the prohibition ended. 
In my imagination every latchkey would be a golden key, 
an end in itself, a piece of treasure. I should see the human 
race divided into men who had latchkeys and men who had 
none, and I should think of those who had none as helots. 
That is the sort of paradox in which we are usually landed. 
We should be unhappy if we had no latchkeys, but we are 
not any happier for having them. The only happiness we 
obtain through having them is the happiness of escaping 
the unhappiness of not having them. I am not any happier 
for’ knowing that I may stay out till three or four in the 
morning. I do not wish to stay out till three or four in 
the morning, and as a rule, indeed, am tired of life about 
two. My latchkey offers me these liberties, and I quietly 
refuse them. I doubt, indeed, if a latchkey is worth having 
except to those who ought not to be allowed to have them. 
Some of the parents who are writing to the Press on the 
subject praise the latchkey eloquently because, if you give 
latchkeys to the young, it shows that you trust them. 
But I donot trust the young in this general fashion. What 
have the young in the mass ever done since the beginning 
of the world that we should trust them? It was our first 
parents who committed the first sin, but it was the younger 
generation who committed the first murder. I do not 
pretend that the young are not a little better than ourselves, 
but they have not yet been frightened into a kind of common. 
sense, so that I do not see any reason for a blind confidence 
in them. We of an older generation can scarcely trust 
ourselves ; we certainly cannot trust each other—otherwise, 
why all these policemen, crossed-cheque systems and 
witnessed contracts ?—how, then, should we trust a race of 
which we know so little as we do of our juniors? I do 
not deny that there is a large proportion of trustworthy 
human beings in every generation—that some, like Casa- 
bianca, are born trustworthy and that still more have 
trustworthiness thrust on them by the facts of life. But 
a generalisation that would say that all human beings, 
or nearly all, were to be trusted, would be utterly ridiculous 
and a denial of experience. Yet we can scarcely help 
making foolish generalisations of this kind, and even living 
by them. At one period we are for trusting everybody ; 
at another, we are for trusting nobody. We swing between 
the passion for liberty—which is the period of trust— 
and the passion for law and order—which is the period 
of distrust. Liberty, like a latchkey, is most beautiful 
when we do not possess it. And so is law and order. No 
country has ever yet discovered the perfect compromise 
between the two, which would give men liberty and order 
in permanently just proportions. A fight for liberty 


usually ends in the establishment of a dictatorship by those 


who have fought for liberty. The moment at which lay 
and order is supreme is frequently the moment at which it 
it is in greatest danger from the rising passion for liberty, 
The truth is that neither liberty nor law and order works, 
The truth is that nothing works. We creep along somehow 
or other, changing our theories as women change their 
fashions in clothes. They feel that anything is better 
than last year’s clothes. We feel that anything is better 
than the theory of the last generation. 

During the nineteenth century, many people thought 
that the British Constitution was a perfect compromise 
between liberty and law and order, and it seemed to them to 
work so well that, if human beings were wise, it would 
last for ever. But conceptions of liberty have changed, 
and young men and maidens would now laugh derisively 
if you spoke of the British Constitution of Tennyson's 
day as being “broad-based upon the people’s will.” 
Certainly, a great many people were poor and a great many 
people were miserable under the British Constitution when 
it seemed most praiseworthy, and men have since then been 
struggling, not only for more political liberty, but for more 
economic and moral liberty—for liberty, indeed, such as 
would have seemed to Tennyson the wildest anarchy. 
They have achieved many of these liberties, but they are 
not yet free. They will probably be tired of liberty long 
before they are free. For there are always enough people 
who abuse liberty at a fairly early stage to disgust or 
intimidate the rest into a reaction against it. Then returns 
the love of order in politics, morals and the arts. Man 
ceases to be regarded as an angel to be trusted and is looked 
on as a soldier to be subjected to authority. 

Perhaps it is the genius of the English that, more than 
any other race, they have achieved a compromise that 
prevents either the more disgusting kinds of the abuse of 
liberty or the more disgusting kinds of abuse of law and order. 
In politics and in morals they have trusted human nature, 
but not too far. They have distrusted human nature 
but not unreasonably. They have never idealised liberty 
as the French at times have, and they have never idealised 
law and order except for the purpose of holding down some 
subject people. Hence there is at most times enough 
liberty in England to make revolution unlikely, and 
enough law and order to make Fascism seem undesirable 
even to the naturally Conservative. All men aspire 
after liberty, but the Englishman, while loving it as well 
as anybody, knows that there is not nearly as much in it 
as the enthusiasts suppose. 

He is, I fancy, a mystic in his attitude to liberty beyond 
the inhabitants of most countries. The excessive worship 
of liberty is usually a materialistic passion. It is founded 
on a belief that man is the prisoner of external forces, 
and that, if he were released from them, it would be into 
a heaven upon earth. The Englishman acts on the assump- 
tion that there is no key in politics or anywhere outside 
himself that can open the door into such a paradise. If he 
opens the door to the prisoner, he does not promise him that 
there are ambrosia and nectar awaiting him outside. 
It is a curious paradox that a race that has done so much for 
political liberty and that insists beyond any other race on 
having it should have so little theoretic passion for it. But 
the lack of this passion is justified by experience. Liberty 
is not a way of working out men’s destinies for them, but 
a way of enabling them to work out their own destinies. 
Escaped out of prison, man is still a prisoner to himself. 
Hence his too frequent melancholy air when he finds 
himself in possession of every conceivable liberty from 
external circumstances—rich, uncontrolled, above criticism, 
a free citizen of a free nation. If he is not the prisoner of 
his habits, he is the prisoner of his impulses. If he is not 
the prisoner of his principles, he is the prisoner of his 
desires. It seems absurd for such a helpless creature to 
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worry himself about the possession of a latchkey. Rather 
you would expect to find him looking about for the key 
that would admit him into the right prison. And perhaps 
that is what most men do. 

Poets seek the confinement of metre and form. Religious 
men shackle themselves with a creed. Moralists lock 
themselves in with the iron key of principle. Politicians 
are unhappy till they have made themselves prisoners to a 
a party. It is one of the chief aims of life, I fancy, to 
escape from compulsory imprisonment and then, as soon 
as possible, to submit ourselves to voluntary imprisonment. 
We must assume the chains ourselves, or Nature will 
rivet them on us in spite of ourselves. Meanwhile, let us 
have latchkeys, by all means. But they don’t really 
matter a brass farthing. wT. @. 


ITALIAN PHILOSOPHERS AT ODDS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY.] 
BoLocGna. 


HE names of Croce and Gentile are known to all 
students of contemporary philosophy as joint 
authors of a great modern revision of Hegel, and 

also as original thinkers. The two men are among the 
dozen living Italians who have an international reputation. 
But both Croce and Gentile are philosophers in the strictest 
professional sense, and one would not expect that they 
could arouse much popular interest anywhere; hence 
English admirers of Croce’s Aesthetic and of Gentile’s 
Theory of the Spirit must be surprised on coming to Italy 
by the frequency with which these names appear in the 
columns of the daily press as objects of the fiercest political 
contention; a surprise not to be lessened when it is learned 
that the one is anti-, the other pro-Fascist. Philosophers 
before them have been known to have political opinions. 
Philosophers have even been known to enter polities. Croce 
was, in fact, Minister of Education in Giolitti’s ministry 
of 1920, and Gentile occupied a similar position in Musso- 
lini’s first Government. But there is really no parallel 
between their cases and those of, say, Lords Haldane and 
Balfour in England. The latter are men of political 
career, with philosophy for recreation, whereas Croce and 
Gentile had established reputations as thinkers long before 
they were called upon to take charge of a public department 
and supervise a particular reform. And Croce, at least, 
disclaims political aptitude. Moreover—and this is where the 
surprise of the English observer comes in—Croce and Gentile 
are passionately attacked (or defended) not for what they 
have done in public life, but for theirthought, as philosophers, 
about politics; whereas the similar thought of Lord 
Balfour or Lord Haldane, so far as it reaches the ordinary 
party man in the street, is notoriously only occasion for 
ajest. This is not to draw an invidious comparison between 
the two Italians and the two Englishmen as thinkers; 
but it does signify the existence in Italy of a popular respect 
for philosophy. 

A healthy-minded doubt will be found, assuredly, in 
both countries in regard to the actual competence of the 
philosopher (or of any person other than the politician) 
in the practice of politics. But that is another story. 
The Neapolitan philosopher himself shares this doubt ; 
he has written some amusing pages in defence of politics 
as an art, in criticism of the sentimentalists who want to 
entrust the affairs of State, not to statesmen, but to dis- 
tinguished citizens endowed first with nobility of intention 
and secondly with so-called technical knowledge in branches 
of activity (business, science, education) other than political. 
“Men loved and revered for their spotless probity and for 


their intellect and learning are,”’ Croce writes, “‘ occasionally 
made heads of States. But they are at once put out of office 
again with a doctorate of ineptitude added to their other 
titles.” The cry for honest politicians is a false one, if 
by that we mean that our statesmen must lead beautiful 
lives; and Croce cites the case of Fox, who, when he sought 
to become a respectable gentleman, lost his inspiration as a 
parliamentarian. A competent politician is by definition an 
honest politician, just as a good artist will not take liberties 
with his art. 


However, neither Croce nor Gentile by becoming ministers 
added a doctorate in ineptitude to their other titles. Giolitti, 
when he called for Croce’s service in 1920, gave the philoso- 
pher full liberty of action (such as previous ministers of 
education had not had), which Croce used very conscien- 
tiously. He founded 2,000 new elementary schools, and 
abolished various abuses. But Giolitti’s Ministry fell, 
and Croce with it, before a general change in Italian 
educational policy could be effected; this change was 
directed two years later, during the first Fascist Admini- 
stration, by the other philosopher, and is called the Gentile 
reform; it, in its turn, is now being revised. 


The reform, roughly speaking, removed certain handicaps 
which the free or private school had hitherto suffered in 
relation to the State-supported institutions. The equality 
of the private school with the State school had been long 
advocated by the Popular party as a modification of the 
full clerical claim for control over secondary education. 
Most of the private schools in Italy are in the hands of the 
priests and orders, and consequently the Socialists and 
Freemasons opposed the policy of Gentile and Croce. 
Croce and Gentile held, however, first that the State schools 
would be all the better for having competitors, and secondly, 
that secular teaching (in the sense of education without 
a basis of philosophy or of a creed) is a lifeless thing, and, 
indeed, a contradiction in terms. Was it a little strange 
to find the two philosophers, neither of whom is a Christian 
philosopher, both of whom believe that philosophy will 
eventually “replace” all religion, carrying out the pro- 
gramme of the Catholic politician? Readers of their books 
will understand, however, why they prefer Catholic theology 
to the scientific materialism of the orthodox Socialists, or 
to any of the forms of scepticism professed by other 
secularists. 

Gentile has the taste for politics natural in a Sicilian; 
a taste which Mussolini, who nominated him a Senator, 
encourages. He is a pro-Fascist, and the author of the 
recent manifesto to intellectuals issued in this city of Bologna, 
which reminds the opposition press of the sophistry of 
German professors in 1914. The adherence of the author 
of the Theory of the Spirit gives a cachet to Fascism, 
and, although Gentile’s educational reforms have had to 
be revised, the philosopher has now been given another 
chance to prove his practical capacity; he is chairman of 
the Commission of Eighteen which is endeavouring to 
stabilise the relations between the State and the Trade 
Unions, and perhaps, if rumour is wise, to create a sort of 
Syndicalist Fascist State. An attempt, philosophical 
sceptics may say, to square the circle ; a task that is emin- 
ently suitable for a Hegelian philosopher. The Commission 
has not yet been able to agree upon a report. 

By his adherence to Fascism Gentile has parted company 
with his old comrade in philosophy who inscribed his name a 
few weeks ago on the books of the Liberal Party, an action 
long foreshadowed in his writings. Soon after Mussolini's 
triumph, Croce declared that he could find no “ theoretical” 
content in the Fascist movement; it was merely such a 
reaction as from time to time overtakes society. A post- 
script in Croce’s Neapolitan review, La Critica, of March 20th 


last, dealt at length with the Fascist assertion that the 
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function of Liberalism is now exhausted, and that the future 
will provide a sole conflict between nationalism or reaction 
on the one side, and Communism or Socialism on the 
other. With Gentile in mind, Croce wrote of the attempt 
to give this assertion a doctrinic value by means of the 
conceptions of the “strong State” and the “ ethical 
State”; an attempt which must be described as “ philo- 
sophically” illegitimate, and a crude interpretation of 
Hegelianism. The said formule might define accurately 
enough the present-day struggle in Italy (as witness the 
frequent and easy conversions of revolutionary syndicalists 
to a cynical nationalism), and not only in Italy ; neverthe- 
less, Liberalism must remain for Italians the party of 
culture, and, moreover, of national culture, the force which 
gave life to the Risorgimento; it is the Carduccian tradition 
as opposed to the d’Annunzian, and to certain literary 
modes imported by Italian nationalism from France. 
But the sting of Croce’s article came with its concluding 
sentences, which charged Fascism, “ though it has made 
some progress on the ground of reality,” with failing to 
create new constitutional forms, and described the so-called 
National State as being none other than the old Liberal State, 
seized, exploited and outraged by a particular political 
party. The /mpero—the organ of the extreme nationalists, 
which once advised Mussolini to solve his domestic diffi- 
culties by provoking a foreign war—called the somewhat 
fleshy thinker of Naples “a philosophical swine,” a 
“ quintal of Hegelian lard.” 

Other newspapers, more polite, published columns of 
nice philosophical distinctions, with the object of confuting 
the new recruit to Liberalism out of his own mouth. Was 
it not Croce, Gentile asked, who had had Sorel’s On 
Violence, one of the sacred books of Fascism, translated 
into Italian? Was it not the Crocean criticism which 
had guided the younger generations away from the masonic 
and rationalist mentality which is assumed, rather arbitrarily, 
to dominate the action of the septuagenarian and octogen- 
arian politicians who lead the anti-Fascist coalition ? 
Did not Hegel himself think of the State as authority, 
and also as an ethical institution? Of course, Croce 
could scarcely be expected to care for Blackshirts as such. 
Gentile declares that the coercive measures of Fascism are 
an exceptional suspension of Liberty, not its denial ; 
presently, when all Italy is Fascist—this is a subtle piece of 
Hegelian dialectic, intended especially for the Master— 
new ideas, new parties (and presumably a new strife of 
parties) will] arise. 

No doubt Croce’s anti-Fascism will prejudice the Crocean 
philosophy among Fascists; but the latter have Gentile 
to fall back upon, or, alternatively, they can argue that 
Croce has, in one particular matter, drawn false deductions 
from his own system. The debate, with the interest it 
arouses, and the headlines it is accorded in the newspapers, 
shows, as has been observed, that philosophy is held in 
respect in Italy! It is not regarded as a remote wisdom 
which renders those who practise it incompetent to have an 
opinion on the problems of everyday life. The party man- 
in-the-street wants to have philosophers on his side, and 
does not regard their support as an incumbrance, as happens 
in some other countries. The competence of the philosopher 
or wise thinker in the actual business of politics is, however, 
as Croce himself has pointed out, another story. So, 
however, we may judge between the theoretical wisdom 
of Croce and that of Gentile, as illustrated by their contro- 
versy over Fascism, and must consider that Croce is the 
more prudent in his “ practical activity,” to use a term of his 
own. He is content to be a modest member of the Liberal 
Party, while his old colleague lives dangerously with 
Mussolini, sitting among the Blackshirts on commissions, 
and devising grandly-named experiments with the 
Constitution. 


Miscellany 


DIGGING UP THE CHINAMAN 


T was on the Hellyer. The fire leapt up the great 
I chimney of the hut and hissed when the showers 
pelted down. The river roared as it only roars at 
night, while in the pauses of the wind you could hear the 
soft rain murmuring, and every now and then, from the 
darkness outside, there came the clink of native cats 
scrambling about among the jam tins. 

““Them Chinks should be shifted from the Divide,” 
remarked Tiger Joe, putting another coal in his pipe, 
“They'll be getting buried here shallow, and we'll be 
diggin’ them up unawares in odd places.” 

““ Which Chinks ?” I asked, thinking there were none 
nearer than Bischoff. 

““The Chinks at the Divide,” he growled. ‘* Down the 
river yonder. Didn’t you know there was Chinamen here? 
One came down years ago, fossikin’. He got a bit of gold, 
and then one fine day, there was a mob of Chinks on the 
track from Bischoff. But we skeered them!” And he 
laughed. ‘‘ We told them we’d bury them alive in the 
prospect holes in the terraces, police or no police; and 
they cleared like magpies with broken wings. But we let 
one through for a mate to the first chap. And there they 
are to this day, pottering around on their two-mens’ ground 
and settin’ traps for rats—desperate sweet on rats ! 

“Mighty lonely for one single yellowskin in this here 
wilderness,” he murmured, as the wind roared in the myrtles 
and the rain bubbled round the doorway. “* They’re mighty 
spry on ghosts and such-like. They reckon the bush is full 
of them. They won’t touch their own sick—except for 
mighty good reason. Reckon the devil’s in them. But 
they’ll pay a white man to do it—or to bury them,” he went 
on, with a gloomy blush that showed in the firelight as he 
smote the logs with his heel. 

“Did you ever dig up a Chinaman?” he asked suddenly 
in a harsh voice. 

“ Je-rusalem! No!” I cried. “ Did you?” 

“* Yes,” he said diffidently. ‘“* We dug him up—me and 
Ninety.” 

“Dug him up? Why? What for?” 

“* Well, you see,” he reasoned, “ he hadn’t been buried 
more’n a few hours, but he had to come up—it was on the 
East Coast.” 

‘“* But why had he to come up?” 

“* Why—you see—he was buried in Dispute like: so he 
had to come up. It was me and Ninety done it ——” 

** But why not leave him? Once he was in?” 

“‘He was buried in Dispute, I tell you!” said Tiger, 
obstinately, “‘ so he had to come out. Well! We digs him 
up right enough in his planks, and we sets about the next 
contrack, which was for to bury him in the right place. 
Now they was all a-comin’ to fix him up proper-like with 
bits of paper and burnt shavings and such-like, and the 
time was mighty short afore they’d arrive. The new grave 
was all ready and we'd just settled down for a smoke. 
Ninety looks around for somethin’ to sit on. He looks at 
it once or twice and at last he sits down—as gentle as could 
be—on the coffin. But the instant he done so the thing 
cracked suddenly, right up the middle. Up he jumps m 
the deuce of a hurry and looks round; but no sooner he's 
off it than bang! the lid splits right down, and—(well, it 
knocked the stuffing out. of us)}—up jumps the corpse and 
sits bolt upright, and falls—so—to one side. 

“* Blazes! He’s alive!’ I yells, snatching at the pick. 

““* No, he ain’t,’ says Ninety, smokin’ quite cool again. 
‘He died sittin’; that’s what’s the matter. He stiffened 


that way. They must have had a job to flatten him out 
for packin’.’ 
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“ Just at that moment we heard the Chinamen tinkling 
little bells to drive the devil away. 

“* Quick!’ says Ninety, all in a flutter. ‘ Let’s shove 
him back again!’ But I—I didn’t half like it. So then 
Ninety runs at him and pushes him down—but that makes 
his knees cock up; and when he shoves his knees down, 

the corpse sits bolt upright like a Jack-in-the-box. 

“Then says Ninety to me: ‘ You darned fool ! 
lend a hand or we'll never get him in!’ 

“* Hamstring him,’ I says, snatching the tomahawk. 

“* No,’ says he. ‘ Fetch that board and you sit on his 
head.” So I did, and he screwed that down. Then we 
sits on his legs and he screwed that end down. But it took 
the two of us to do it. 

“ Well, things was fixed up proper before anyone came. 
New grave handy—everything ready—when the Chows 
comes up. Two lots of them. They’d got handfuls of bits 
of coloured paper and oddments, for their funerals is a sort 
ef holy paper-chase. We thought proceedin’s was goin’ to 
begin. But no, for they starts jabbering and naggling 
among their selves. It was this here Dispute broke out 
again ; and they went at it like hammer and tongs, while we 
drew off into the hut near-by and had a pipe. The Chows 
went at it proper, and nearly came to blows. They screeched 
and chattered, and some didn’t seem to want him buried 
at all. And it was getting dark. Chows are afeared o’ 
the dark, specially over funerals, so one of ’em comes to 
us—Ah Yet it was—and says : 

“* You belly him in mornin’, after beckfas’ ?’ 

“* Yes,’ we says, ‘ we'll bury him after breakfast,’—and 
off they all goes while we see the coffin’s alright, and goes 
into the hut where we camps. 

“ Well, in the dead of night we was waked with the most 
awfullest shriek as ever made blood turn cold. We jumps 
up. It was pitch dark outside—but for a sort of glimmer 
where the coffin should be. Ninety, he just sighs. ‘ More 
funny business,’ he says. ‘ Let’s go and see what it is.’ 

“ Twas a lantern on its side, smokin’ and gutterin’. 

“*'Who’s there?’ says Ninety. No reply. 

“* Who’s there ? ’ he shouts agin, snatchin’ up the lantern. 

“Tt flares up and there—hideous to behold—is the dead 
Chinaman a-sittin’ up agin, the lid off. My word! It 
knocked the stuffin’ out of us both for a minute, he looked 
so mighty queer !—a-noddin’-like in the lantern light. 

“Ninety swears softly to himself. ‘ Holy Moses!’ he 
says, ‘someone else has got a fright this time!’ 

“ We throws some sacks over it, and then looks about for 
footmarks. Then we hears somethin’ groanin’, hollow, 
close by. It comes from the grave. We lowers the lantern 
down. There was a man at the bottom. ‘Give us the 
rope,’ says Ninety, and pops down. Presently, ‘ Haul 
away!’ yells Ninety, and I hauls gradual, and—up comes 

Ah Yet. He was stunned-like and covered with dirt. Had 
gone in head first. In his hand was something that flashed 
white, like big beads. We dragged him over to the hut 
and emptied half the tank over him. He comes to, groanin’. 
re Ninety shakes his fist at him and says, solemn as a 
judge : 
“* Now what the deuce was you after, as made old Skinny 


You 


sit 4 di 

“The wretch just groans. 

_“* And what’s that you’ve got in yer hand?’ says 
Ninety. 

“* Ai!’ yells the pore wretch, green with fright, jerking 
the thing right away from him. It was the dead chinaman’s 
false teeth he’d got, set in gold. He’d opened the coffin 
gentle—and we'd fixed the blighter down pretty well—but 
soon as he clutches at the teeth, up starts his late Nibs in a 
horrid hurry. The thief shrieks—the lantern’s sent flyin’— 
and Ah Yet, rushin’ off in the darkness, steps fair into the 
gtave that was never meant for him.” 

Frank PENN SMITH. 


Art 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


HE cloakroom attendant, whose critical opinion we 
sought, heartily endorsed the simile of the burnt 
and abandoned Chamber of Horrors, but his sense 

of arson was so far developed as to include the works of 
“*the famous Mr. Sickert.” Seeing that he was no icono- 
clast, but a bitter Nihilist out for the destruction of all 
works of art, and everyone but the half-educated, we 
climbed the stairs and passed wearily through the turnstiles. 

And now that the rivalry of Madame Tussaud’s is no 
longer to be feared, the rooms are quite full. That was the 
amazing fact. The Academy remains the most popular 
Mortuary in Europe. The public, always attracted by 
funereal pomp, is as dumb as ever, a circle of open mouths. 

We still read such phrases in the leading articles of daily 
journals as ‘‘ the public resents,” or “‘ the public applauds,” 
but the truth of the matter is that the public is uninterested 
except in such things as funerals and street accidents. It 
was said at the time that the public resented the whirlwind 
destruction of Regent Street ; but it permitted great hand- 
fuls of dust to be thrown in its eyes; it allowed the traffic 
to be disorganised chaotically for months together, and did 
nothing about it. Even the motor accident after last 
year’s Academy banquet—and motor accidents are usually 
so attractive to the public—failed to induce more than a 
brief attention, and it may be inferred that the public 
is now so safely embarked upon its different paper- 
chases that nothing can drag it back into the contem- 
plation of even a problem-picture. After all, each day 
there is more and more to occupy its attention ; “* Gladys” 
missing from one of the thoroughfares of Hammersmith, 
or the dragging of woods and seas for a murdered “* Elsie ”’ ; 
while any moments not thus devoted to amateur-detective 
work can be employed at the theatre where the “ youngest 
revue writer ’’ has always some neatly imbecile impropriety 
ready rhapsodised for it during his breakfast hour. 

There is a kind of hush, almost a peace, about anything 
that really does matter, so that while the public is looking 
for a piece of torn clothing upon a briar bush, or toasting 
the Hero of a Hundred Night Clubs, there is time to get a 
long way in front of it. Thus only the death of the Academy 
attracts no notice, for it has been dead for so long, eighty 
years. But now it has begun to putrefy, and the germs of 
rebellion have even now left great marks upon its walls. 
The picture by Mr. Sickert of a fat and bearded Frenchman, 
outlined by the sun’s gold finger against a window, though 
only a sharp and swift impression, is probably the first 
good painting that has been in the Academy since the 
passing of Turner. It is the only sign of kicking or strug- 
gling that these decorous halls have suffered for a long, long 
time; and the scratches may prove mortal. “ Public 
opinion ” was voiced by an old lady, bewilderingly decked 
out in white hair, white teeth, heliotrope flounces and furs 
that snapped irritably at their own tails; she looked at 
the picture long and intently and then demanded, of the 
empty air, why “the ear was so large.’”” The question 
worried her so much that though unintroduced, we ven- 
tured to allay her alarm. ‘‘ Perhaps he is musical,” we 
suggested. ‘* You never can tell with these foreigners . . .” 
But she would have none of it. 

Elsewhere in the gallery there is little sign that the 
reign of the Good Queen is over, though a few young women, 
probably half Mr. Sickert’s age, exhibit a picture or two 
that belongs to the archaic flat New-English convention, 
drearily depressing anywhere else, but in this context, 
radiant and blooming. Pictures of fairs, these are, with a 
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concertina somewhere or other, one or two costermongers, 
and a few of Mr. Augustus John’s stage properties, old ladies 
with squints and shawls round their heads, and towsled, 
half-wit children gambolling drily in the foreground, for pre- 
ference. That is all. The portraits by Sir William Orpen are 
so embarrassingly like the kind of human being they portray 
as to make the spectator shy and nervous in their presence. 
Mr. Glyn Philpot’s two subject pictures induce this identical 
embarrassment, but had he been a brave man he might 
for his “‘ Street Accident” have portrayed that motor 
collision after last year’s Academy Banquet—a motor 
collision that might have saved Regent Street. 

Apart from the works we have described, there are, of 
course, a great many bishops looking at us rather wistfully, 
and ever so many débutantes, these last in a perpetual whirl 
of Dorothy Perkins roses. It is shocking to see the bishops 
thus openly taking their part in the pageant of British 
Decadence, for these portraits of them and the other pictures 
among which they disport themselves, are a far more 
convincing symptom of it than those lawsuits which they 
so frequently denounce. The moral and mental decay 
of Britain is made more obvious by a visit to the Royal 
Academy, a glance at Punch in the dentist’s parlour, 
or a walk down the new Regent Street, than by any amount 
of Colonel Dennistouns or Mr. “A.s.” 

This kind of thing, from being amusing and an 
anachronism, is becoming intolerable. Far, far better 
let the “wild men” in! It has taken eighty years to get 
a good picture into the academy, but wearisome as this is, 
it has been a longer job to kill off the bad architects (indeed, 
the fact of painting or building badly seems to confer a 
pseudo-immortality in their lifetime on those who practise 
it). Just when the bad architects might have been defeated 
after the war, they collared all the work, and are making 
London a nightmare for the rest of our lives. For fifty 
years did they imitate Gothic, and we suppose it will be 
another fifty years before they stop their imitation of what 
they conceive to be Baroque, and try to do something of 
their own time. Because they are in a stronger position, 
bad architects are more difficult to dislodge than bad 
painters; so the easier prey should be tackled first. 


There could be no more convincing proof that an alterna- 
tive academy is possible than the mere reading of the 
catalogue (for we were abroad at the time) to the retro- 
spective exhibition of the New English Art Club at the 
Spring Gardens Gallery last autumn. An _ exhibition 
organised on similar lines of the Academy favourites of the 
last forty years would be the convincing final blow to any 
prestige that its ancient origin still confers upon such strange 
travesties. It is, perhaps, only by such methods of an 
Euclidian reductio ad absurdum that some ancient idols 
can be cast down from their altars, and it is worth while 
for this missionary purpose to throw out a suggestion here 
and now as to a similar method of dealing with certain of 
the canons of criticism still extolled and practised in various 
quarters to the detriment of any literary innovation. 
The reviewing of serious books, and especially of poetry, 
by those whose criticism reveals them as the housemaids 
and office-boys of their masters can be suitably revenged 
by any weekly or monthly paper bold enough to start a 
servants’ column. This should be entitled ‘“‘ Situations 
Required ’’and here the disgruntled kitchen-maid, the tired 
page-boy would be able not only to review books, but also 
to review the other servants’ reviews of them. In this 
way the whole onus of responsibility can be shifted on to 
the public for whose sake this class of literature is invented, 
and these ingénue and naive reflections, divested of their 
fashionable tattle and catchword clatter, may approach 
some way nearer the truth. Thus, too, novels advertised 
as being meant for a few readers may gain a more swift 


entry among the thousands for whom they are truly 
intended. 

It must be admitted, of course, that when the “ wild men” 
now barred from the Academy appear in any quantity, 
their collective works seem as depressing and perhaps 
dirtier than need be. . The salon d’Automne, that dank, 
cold wilderness seems only less trying than the Academy 
because the general level of manners is not so exacting; 
it has this advantage over the Academy that it always 
contains some outrage or other upon which it is possible 
to start an argument or discussion, whereas in this latter 
case there is never even enough stimulus for a flat contra. 
diction. Nobody, for example, who considers Mr. Sargent’s 
last portrait—of Lady Curzon—to be a good picture, is a 
person to be trifled with; he is simply dwelling in a separate 
and different world, where blood runs cold as in the bodies 
of fishes. Worst of all, where Mr. Philpot or Sir William 
Orpen are good enough to be very bad, there are no bad 
painters bad enough to be good, such as those that have to 
be reconnoitred carefully whenever the Allied Artists hold 
an exhibition. 

Now it is quite absurd to argue that every academy is 
hopeless and that there has never been any successful 
system of this nature. What may be termed Royal Art 
in the reign of Louis XIV. was much more rigid and formal 
than any set of precepts in which modern men can conceive 
of art existing. Yet under the meticulous guidance of 
Lebrun it existed for nearly fifty years and produced 
tapestries, prints, furniture, as well as pictures beyond 
number. Besides, this very academy itself for the first 
fifty years of its existence hung those numerous English 
portraits now sold at grotesque prices to American collectors; 
and Lawrence, or Beechey, not to name earlier and more 
eminent members, were better portrait painters than any 
there have been since the death of their generation. 


OsBERT AND SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


Drama 
THE ORPHAN 


NEVER read an Elizabethan play without mar- 
I velling at the change in English character. Can 

these exuberent, theatrical, declamatory, com- 
municative, gesticulatory, bombastic, inconsequent people 
belong tothe same race? Their qualities, their childishness, 
their emotional energy, are far more akin to those qualities 
which to-day the Englishman patronises with a grin of 
patience in some full-blown specimen of the Mediterranean 
temperament. I never see an Elizabethan play acted 
but I say to myself, “Sicilians should be acting this.” 
It is not merely a question of actor and actress letting 
themselves go, but of their rejoicing, confident in instant 
and sympathetic applause, in forcing expression to the 
most exaggerated limit; rolling their eyes and their r’s, 
wailing and crying, posturing and stamping, wallowing 
in self-pity, bridling with lofty pride. Each interpreter 
should be possessed with a passion for ostentation, since 
the scenes of an Elizabethan play are a series of magnificent 
“turns” for each actor: Your hearts have been wrung 
by Tilberina’s madness, now you shall hear Whiskerandos 
die—in that greedy spirit should each actor and actress 
seize the opportunity of occupying in turn the stage. 
Coherence is not the strong point of these dramatists ; 
energy of interpretation at the moment is everything. 
For instance in this play, the noble and dignified old Acasto 
takes advantage of a sudden fit of indisposition at dinner 
to gather his children and adopted children round him 
in patriarchal fashion. They kneel before him, broken 
with grief, to receive the blessing his ebbing strength allows. 
It matters not that the old fellow is as right as a trivet 
the next moment, or that Chamount is presently abusing 
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him freely. They have all enjoyed this scene of lofty and 
tic farewell, and the audience were meant to enjoy 
it too for its own sake—and to forget it. 

Alas, years of reserve and ridicule have flowed between 
these dramas and their modern interpreters. It is all 
very difficult. We, audience and actors, have become 
acutely conscious of the line that divides bombast from 
poetry, worked-up feeling from real feeling, and our sense 
of humour is fatally sensitive. We are nervously aware 
of the shades of Vincent Crummels and Mrs. Crummels, 
of the more prosaic side of tragedy queens with heaving 
bosoms, moist close ringlets and a great play of nostril, 
of heroines who die distracted in white satin, and of noble 
brothers who rave and swagger. Exuberant acting, bravely 
unsuspicious of ridicule, has vanished even from our 
popular melodrama. The heroine, whom as a boy I 
remember in the provinces wailing, “* It is all some dreadful 
mistake,” the baffled villain in evening dress who snarled 
“ A time will come,” the sailor who struck his breast and 
shouted, “‘ Here are my arms and here my manly bosom, 
but where’s my Mary?” they are gone, all gone. If I 
visit a Bodega or a Coal Hole now, I never see some yellow- 
faced seedy waif of “the old legitimate,” leaning across 
the counter in an old coat trimmed with retriever fur, 
and dreaming as he sips of the day when he will play “the 
gloomy Dane.” It was nevertheless with such as these, 
in however blurred and imperfect a condition, that the 
tradition suitable to the performance of Elizabethan drama 
lingered. They were not afraid of the grandiose tipping 
over into the ludicrous on their hands. 

I am ashamed to say I have forgotten who wrote the 
line : 

And declamation roared while passion slept, 

to describe the state of the Stage just before the advent 
of Garrick. No doubt here and there an actor or actress 
of genius put passion, so much more desirable also, into 
passages of these old dramas when they were revived, 
but “declamation” was better than nothing. Failing 
passion what is wanted in The Pheenix revivals is 
more rant. Mr. Burbidge, as Chamount, supplied it last 
Monday and was tittered at for his pains. But 
Mr. Burbidge was right. 

There was one bad fault in the production. The two 
brothers Castalio and Polydore were the parts best played ; 
they were played by Mr. Gielgud and Mr. Hewitt respec- 
tively. But their twinship was not emphasised. The 
result was that Mominia’s error in receiving Polydore 
at night in mistake for her husband Castalio, was not as 
plausible as it might have been. The most impressive 
scenes in the whole play are the moments when Mominia 
discovers her error, and Polydore, soon after, that it 
was not his successful brother’s light o’ love but his 
wife whom he had enjoyed. The passage in which the 
conscience-stricken supplanter paints the only future life 
fit for so guilty a couple, is a good example of the kind of 
poetic energy which informs so much Elizabethan drama 
while tottering on the verge of the absurd: 

Let’s find some place where adders nest in winter, 
Loathsome and venomous ; where poisons hang 
Like gums against the walls ; where witches mect 
By night, and feed upon some pampered imp, 

Fat with the blood of babes: there we'll inhabit, 
And live up to the height of desperation. 

Desire shall languish like a withering flower, 

And no distinction of the sex be thought of. 
Horrors shall fright me from those pleasing harms, 
And I'll no more be caught with beauty’s charms ; 
But when I’m dying, take me in thy arms ! 

The Orphan is full of magnificent opportunities for 
acting. I cannot say they were all seized, but both the 
brothers acted well, and Mr. Gielgud with his charming 
voice and pleasing vivacity is sure to make his mark 
quickly, DesmonD MacCarrtuy. 





EURIPIDES AT CHISWICK 


HE Chiswick Education Committee in co-operation 
with Sir Oswald Stoll is fortunate and enter- 
prising. Two years ago they had the Agamemnon, 

and last Saturday Mr. Sheppard, as producer, translator 
and lecturer, brought over a Cambridge company which 
gave both the Cyclops and the Helen of Euripides, novelties 
even to those who have seen a good deal of modernised 
Greek drama. The Cyclops, a short and avowedly comic 
piece, went with admirable spirit. The problem of the 
giant himself was ingeniously solved by a figure wearing 
one of those huge, long hieratic masks which frighten 
and impress the Far East in religious ceremonies. The 
mouth, destined to swallow roasted sailors, was a black 
cavern and the single eye and narrow flaps of ears were 
excellently fantastic. The veteran Dr. Mann delighted 
the audience with music for once obviously tuneful, and 
sung with vigour by the Chorus of Satyrs. Mr. Robertson, 
as Silenus their leader, was just right, full of fatuous 
good humour and shameless cowardice. He only missed 
some special sign of joy when he had sampled the bottle 
of Odysseus. Mr. Sheppard’s translation was freely 
modernised with a reference to primitive Bolshevists, but 
could not be examined at leisure, as only his Helen was 
available at the theatre. 

In his short lecture between the plays he explained 
that the Helen is a beautiful romantic play, but not a 
burlesque of tragedy. Comic touches in it are undeniable, 
and were discovered fifty years ago by the solemn Paley. 
It is particularly strong in incident, and begins with a 
quite unnecessary character. The real Helen never went 
to Troy, where a phantom took her place, and this leads to 
surprise and confusion as obvious as the Comedy of Errors. 
There are two Messengers, and the original Greek actors 
must have been busy doubling parts. Mr. Sheppard in his 
translation emphasises the homely or comic touches, and 
Mr. Frank Birch as Menelaus might have been one of Sheri- 
dan’s comic figures. In his ragged clothes and without a 
beard, he made himself simply ridiculous throughout, a 
mass of fussy conceit and muddling dignity that was very 
amusing, but quite out of tone with the other actors, and 
grossly, we think, beyond the intention of Euripides. Mr. 
Burnaby, as the Portress, an old woman who fobs Menelaus 
off on his entrance, supplied more reasonable comedy. 
Later, Menelaus, when he realises his awkward position, 
says to Helen : 

This was the riddle that the portress spoke. 
She answers : 
At which of the alien portals did you stand ? 


This Mr. Sheppard renders : 
You? Gossiping with servants? Husband, where? 

After which Menelaus looked uncomfortable, the Chorus 
smiled and the audience laughed. The dignified Helen, 
well played by Mrs. O. H. Piior, might have preferred 
to this skipping mountebank the Egyptian king who 
sought her hand. He is.a figure noble and trustful enough 
to make his defeat by trickery disagreeable; but he is 
one of several foreigners who get the worst of it in Euripides 
because they are not Greeks. The dresses and general 
arrangement with the tomb of the King’s father in the 
middle of the stage were effective, and the Chorus sang 
well. Altogether, this play is a difficult problem for 
modern actors. Mr. Sheppard’s solution is on the right 
lines, but it reduced Menelaus to burlesque, and might 
have left more to the wits of the audience. His company 


of actors is capable all round. 
VERNON RENDALL 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. EDWARD FRASER and Mr. John Gibbons 
have made a Dictionary of Soldier and Sailor 
Words and Phrases (Routledge. 12s. 6d.). They 
omitted the bad words and phrases. You see, like the two 
ladies who congratulated Dr. Johnson on the chastity of 
his dictionary, I have been looking for them. I cannot, 
however, congratulate the present lexicographers as sin- 
cerely as they did. A great many obscene or profane 
expressions are merely trivial and dirty, but among them 
are some which show the inventive vigour of the popular 
imagination at its Shakespearean best. The principle of 
selection here should have been literary rather than “ nice.” 
I think the reader of this dictionary will be disappointed, 
beth with the quality and quantity of the slang which had 
its origin in the Great War. Most of the best specimens 
are older than the Great War. 


* * *” 


Naval and military slang is fed from several sources, 
foreign languages, technicalities, useful abbreviations, 
slum slang, of which that odd phenomenon, “‘ rhyming 
slang,”’ forms a part. Our soldiers and sailors have served 
in many parts of the world, and wherever they have been 
they have picked up words and pronounced them anyhow. 
These words they have continued to use long after their 
origins have been forgotten. Arabic, Russian, Turkish, Hin- 
dustani, French, Chinese, Spanish, have contributed to sol- 
dier and sailor slang. ‘“* Blighty,’ for example, is a corruption 
of the Hindustani word Belati, home ; Bint is an arabic word 
for girl or prostitute ; Pronto, hurry up, is a Spanish word 
of the same meaning and dates from the Peninsular War. 
Regimental nicknames often presérve, like a fly in amber, 
a scrap of history, and very odd scraps, too. The 14th 
Hussars, for instance, are called ‘‘ The Emperor’s Chamber- 
maids ’’ because in the battle of Vittoria in 1813 they seized 
a silver utensil from the coach of Joseph Bonaparte, a 
trophy, which filled with champagne, still serves as a loving 
cup at their mess on guest nights. I was disappointed to 
find that the name “ Black Watch ”’ had its origin only in 
the dark tartan worn by the battalion of Highlanders who 
did police duty in the North of Scotland in 1725. 


* * * 


Most of the slang created during the War originated in at- 
tempts to talk French. “‘ Napoo”’ (no more, all gone, fin- 
ished) “‘ You're late, breakfast napoo,” is, of course, derived 
from Il n’y a pas de plus, a phrase with which our men were 
too sadly familiar. It could also be used in contexts which 
made it clear that it meant a particular article much in 
demand. A cottager who had eggs to sell, if not asked for 
“‘ erfs,” would, when asked for two “ napoos,”’ probably 
produce eggs, and at an estaminet a request for “ napoo ” 
would usually procure a glass of wine. A “* bongo boosh ” 
is an obvious and mild corruption. Spirits being forbidden 

‘at the front the usual way of getting round the difficulty 
was to ask for Café avec; finally “‘ avec”? came to stand 
as a general term for alcohol. These, ‘* Alley at the toot ” 
(Allez tout de suite), “‘ Japan’? for du pain, and similar 
corruptions are not likely to live long; indeed, I should be 
surprised if they are still alive. ‘* Napoo”’ is the only one 
which strikes me as likely to prove permanent. I think 
** blanked ”’ (drunk—from vin blanc) may live as an alter- 
native to “ blotto,”’ carrying as it does the same suggestion. 
It is the sound of a slang word, apart from its handiness, 
which secures a permanent place for it in the language. 
On the other hand, “‘ catsood ’’ (Drunk—from Quatre sous, 
the price of a drink in the early days of the war) will not, 


I think, survive. ‘‘ Cushy,” for instance, is derived from 
the Hindustani Khush—pleasant, and its survival is ob. 
viously due to the suggestion that the sound of it carries— 
** cushion,”’ and therefore of softness and comfort. ‘‘ Cum. 
shaw ”’ is a bit of naval slang meaning a gift or a perquisite, 
It is a rendering of the Chinese word Kamsia (Kam—grate. 
ful; Sia—thanks). Hickey mentions it as current in Ching 
ports about 1775. I am surprised it has lasted so long. 
Here sound has had no obvious influence as a preservative, 
I think it has probably survived as an esoteric form of 
speech, showing that a man has been there. 


* + * 


I have not found many picturesque phrases im this die- 
tionary, and most of those are pre-war. Among the most 
emphatic are : 

To beetle off. (Air Force slang—to fly straight.) 

Who pulled your chain? (This way of snubbing one who 
intrudes on a conversation, pleases me.) 

Got you taped. (I’ve taken your measure.) 

To talk well off. (To brag of one’s means or social 


position.) 
To argue the toss. (To be unduly disputatious.) 
Jam on it. (‘‘ You want jam on it’’—expect too much.) 


Coil up one’s ropes. (Naval—to die.) 

As many faces as a churchyard clock. 
man, old Naval expression.) 

To chuck a chest or To throw one’s weight about. (To 
swagger.) 

Savage rabbits. (A Tank Corps expression for waiting 
in readiness for action. From a phrase used by General 
Elles in February, 1918. The tanks, he said, would lie in 
wait and “emerge like savage rabbits from their holes and 
fall on the enemy’s flanks.”’) 

Pushing daisies. (Dead and buried.) 

To push out the boat. (To stand treat.) 

Gone Dis. (Mentally weak; a telephone signaller’s 
phrase, meaning disconnected.) 

Lit up. (Under the influence of drink.) 

To lock horns. (To come to close quarters.) 

Poodle Faker. (A ladies’ man: Navy.) 

Skrimshanker. (Very old army term: a shirker.) 

Shell-proof. (A sarcastic term for a braggart.) 

To roar up. (To abuse.) 

To climb the rigging. (To get angry: Naval.) 

A Rainbow. (A reinforcement or recruit arriving after 
the storm is over.) 

To read a shirt. (To search it for lice.) 

To follow the band. (To belong to the creed of the 
majority of a Battalion.) 

The girls are on the tow-rope. (An old Navy expression 
applied to a ship coming home to pay off.) 

All these, like the well-known “ funk-hole” and “ No 
man’s land,” have a pleasing vigour about them. 


(An unreliable 


* * * 


Rhyming Slang is the dullest of all kinds of slang. There 
seems little point in saying ‘“ Shove that Cain and Abel 
nearer” instead of “ Shove that table,” or in saying, 
“* Bale of lead” instead of “ Head.” I suspect Rhyming 
Slang to be a thieves’ patter, and to have had its origin in 
the desire to talk in a manner which could not be easily 
understood if overheard. Sometimes Rhyming Slang is 
at the root of otherwise incomprehensible expressions. 
For instance, a synonym for “ chum” is “ China.” This 
is an abbreviation of “ china plate,” rhyming slang for 
** mate.” 

AFFABLE HAwE. 
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A FRENCHMAN ON MILTON 


: the Man and the Thinker, By Denis Saurat, Directeur 
de l'Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. Cape. 15s. 
There is about Milton a good deal of the “ superior person.” 
From the age of ten, as M. Saurat reminds us, he was brought up 
deliberately to be a man of genius. Perhaps this is what keeps 
him away from us. Or is it because he has been labelled “ the 
Puritan Poet,” and Puritans are now at a discount? He was 
finishing his education in Italy when the Civil War commenced— 
finishing his preparation for the writing of the great (but still 
gnformulated) epic, which was to be his life work. He was an 
jdealist and an advanced liberal, and with the ascendancy of 
the Long Parliament it seemed as if the dawn of a New World 
had come. 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man out of sleep, and shaking ber invincible 
locks. 

He believed that he had only to speak, and England would 
listen ; so the writing of the great epic was postponed. Nearly 
twenty years of prose intervene between the early poems 
(* L’Allegro,” “ Il Penseroso,” ‘* Comus,”’ etc.) and “ Paradise 
Lost.” During those years, with the relentlessness of the tragedy 
of Job, everything that he valued had been taken from him—his 
dreams of domestic happiness and of political liberty, his health 
and even his sight. The culmination of disaster was the 
monarchical restoration—the triumph of Evil in an enslaved and 


foolish land. 
Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude. 


It was in these circumstances of dire catastrophe that Milton, 
old and broken, returned to the poetic task of his splendid 
youth—to write “ Paradise Lost’ and to “ justify the ways of 
God to man.” 

Milton’s philosophical scheme is traced with great care and 
penetration by M. Saurat, and is illustrated with copious quota- 
tions from both prose and poetical works. The result of his in- 
vestigations is almost revolutionary. Milton is not a Puritan, 
after all ; it is doubtful whether he can even be called a Christian. 
He is certainly not a Calvinist ; on the contrary, the whole of his 
philosophy is based on the freedom of man’s will to choose good 
or evil : 

I found them free, and free they must remain, 
Till they enthrall themselves. 


“Milton’s God,” says M. Saurat, “is far from the God of 
popular belief or even orthodox theology. He is, properly 
speaking, identical with the Absolute of nineteenth century 
philosophy.”” But how does the Absolute, God, make himself 
into the relative, the finite, the many? 

On this all the systems issuing from Kant have been wrecked 

.. + Milton saw the problem. He found no solution that could 

be drawn from Scripture or theology. So he boldly took a passage 

out of the Zohar and made it the very centre of his metaphysios : 
. . » I uncireumscribed myself retire, 
And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not... 

According to his eternal plans, God withdraws his will from certain 

parts of Himself, and delivers them up, so to speak, to obscure 

latent impulsions that remain in them. Through this “ retraction,” 
matter is created. The parts of God thus freed from his will become 
persons. 


The Zohar is a thirteenth century compilation of all non- 
orthodox Jewish tradition ; and some of the most interesting 
passages of M. Saurat’s book are those which trace Milton’s 
philosophy and mythology to these and other sources—thereby 
linking him up with his contemporaries, Henry More, the Cam- 
bridge neo-Platonist, and Robert Fludd, the encyclopedic 
occultist. 

“Milton among the Kabbalists *—this is, as it were, a gap 
blown into the very fortress of English literature, and much may 
here come in ; for example, the inexplicable relationship of Blake 
to Milton becomes clearer for this common light; Blake himself 
M many points is less of a puzzle; and this current broadens 
into the nineteenth century from Shelley to Whitman. But here 
itis no longer simply Milton and only the Zohar that are in question ; 
other influences are at work and on others beside Milton. It 
becomes necessary to trace a whole stream of semi-occult ideas, flow- 
ing through the whole of modern literature, and taking in much of 

, Wagner and Nietzsche, much of Lamartine and Hugo. 


After this unexpected expansion of the “ Puritan poet,” it is 
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ordinary sense of the word. ‘ The Son” to him “ is the Spirit 
of God manifested in the Cosmos. ... He is not only the 
Creator, but also the Creation. . . . The Holy Spirit is some- 
what of a supernumerary in Milton’s system.” Christ in Milton 
is the *“* Elect,” the *‘ Greater Man"; and is not quite the same 
as “‘the Son.” “ Christ is in the Son, the two are one, only the 
Son is greater than Christ, who is only a part of Him.”” Hence, 
in “ Paradise Regained” Milton's insistence on the idea of 
Christ being a man : 
I have chose 

This perfect man, by merit called my Son, 

To earn salvation for the sons of men. 

Here we are far away from the orthodox Milton, in whom we 
were taught to believe at school ; and of such a shocking sceptic, 
almost any impiety is to be expected. So, in the divorce 
pamphlets we find views expressed which would not disgrace 
a twentieth century novel : 

We cannot, therefore, always be contemplative, or pragmatical 
abroad, but have need of some delightful intermissions, wherein 
the enlarged soul may leave off a while her severe schooling, and, 
like a glad youth in wandering vacancy, may keep her holidays to 
joy ‘and harmless pastime ; which as she cannot do well without 
company, so in no company so well as where the different sex in most 
resembling unlikeness, and most unlike resemblance, cannot but 
please best and be best pleased in the aptitude of that variety. 
Whereof lest we should be too timorous, in the awe that our flat 
sages would form us and dress us, wisest Solomon among his 
gravest proverbs countenances a kind of ravishment and erring 
fondness in the entertainment of wedded leisures ; and in the Song 
of Songs, which is generally believed, even in the jolliest expres- 
sions, to figure the spousals of the church with Christ, sings of a 
thousand raptures between those two lovely ones far on the hither 
side of carnal enjoyment. 

On sex questions, which had profoundly influenced his own 
life, Milton is always original, personal and far-reaching ; and 
M. Saurat gives an interesting account of his remarkably modern 
views. ‘* Women have much to forgive Milton ; they have even 
to forgive him for being in the right about them.” 

Here is another passage in which the theory of psycho-analysis 
seems to be anticipated : 

To these considerations this also may be added as no improbable 
conjecture, seeing that sort of men who follow Anabaptism, 
Familism, Antinomianism, and other fanatic dreams (if we under- 
stand them not amiss), be such most commonly as are by nature 
addicted to religion, of life also not debauched, and that their 
opinions having full swing, do end in satisfaction of the flesh ; 
it may become with reason into the thoughts of a wise man, whether 
all this proceed not partly, if not chiefly, from the restraint of some 
lawful liberty, which ought to be given men, and is denied them ? 
As by physic we learn in menstruous bodies, where nature's eurrent 
hath been stopped, that the suffocation and upward forcing of some 
lower part affects the head and inward sense with dotage and 
idle fancies . . . This may be worth the study of skilful men in 
theology, and the reason of things. 
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These are but a few of the aspects of the new Milton intro- 
duced to us by this stimulating book. There is also the 
question of immortality and of the identity of body and soul, 
upon which Milton held peculiar and rather contradictory views. 
There is his attitude towards politics—a most important con- 
sideration. The truth is that the whole of English seventeenth 
century history has been falsified by religious and political pro- 
paganda, and we are still very far from understanding the causes 
for which Cavalier and Roundhead fought and died. Milton has 
been involved in this false atmosphere. ‘“ He has been studied,” 
says M. Saurat, “* too much in connection with his century, or at 
least with the wrong side of his century.” But M. Saurat is a 
distinguished French scholar, and therefore free from our 
hereditary prejudices. He points out that in America and on 
the Continent a new conception of Milton has been evolving 
since 1917—a conception of the poet as a Renaissance thinker 
and artist, and no longer as a Puritan. A useful bibliography is 
appended in this connection ; and also a curious and interesting 
chapter dealing with the symptoms of Milton’s blindness, which 
M. Saurat thinks can be traced to inherited disease. 

There is not a word about the literary style. This is just as 
well; for perhaps it was the reverberation of the Miltonic 
periods which had deafened us to the significance of his philo- 
sophy. There is not even a chronological table of the events of 
the poet’s life, or any mention of the dates of his birth or death. 
M. Saurat deals almost solely with Milton’s thought. His very 
positive and modern ideas will certainly arouse contradiction 
and controversy; but there are few who, after reading his 
volume, will not take down Milton from their shelves and revive 
their memories of the first book of “* Paradise Lost ” or the first 
speech of Samson, with a new sympathy for the poet and a more 
alert attention to his message. 


DONNE’S PROSE 


A Study of the Prose Works of John Donne. By Dr. Evetyn 
M. Stmpson. Clarendon Press. 15s. 

“That Erle of Arundell yt last dyed in his imprisonment 
used more than much reading and to him yt asked him why he 
did so he answered he read so much lest he should remember 
something.”” Thus Donne, in a letter now published for the first 
time, explains why he himself is, on the contrary, “‘ no great 
voyager in other men’s works.” The excuse was better than 
his use of it. He makes it a reason for not reading widely 
when in fact the digester of fourteen hundred authors was 
clearly omnivorous, even in his youth ; and, on the other hand, 
posterity may be excused for regretting that he did not make 
it a reason for writing less voluminously himself. As the late 
Dr. Jessopp wrote to the author of this book: ‘* Who but a 
monomaniac would read Pseudo-Martyr through?” And not 
only Pseudo-Martyr; there is a general agreement to think 
Donne’s prose remarkable ; and a still more general agreement 
not to venture into it beyond the safe shallows of Anthologies. 

This is inevitable. The purple patches are imperial purple, 
but they are also patches. Donne is often merely ponderous, 
** The rebuke of sins,” he remarks on one occasion, “ is like the 
fishing of whales” ; in rebuking it he was too often apt himself 
to write like one. And with his prose it is a question of style or 
nothing. For his matter is dead; only the form bursts into 
periods of intense, almost desperate life ; and he might, reincar- 
nate, have likened his own prose to the convulsive struggles of 
a living body wound in the clinging folds of a shroud. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more striking than the contrast between the 
youthful poet and the old preacher—the one amazing us 
by his remorseless vision of the hard and naked fact as much 
as the other repels by his fantastic dreaming among the sophis- 
tries of schoolmen, his dark juggling with the bones of medizval 
superstitions hastening to decay; the one seeming centuries 
before his time, more modern in our eyes than any poet within 
a hundred years of him, the other seeming as many centuries 
behind it, a giant before the flood, worshipping a deity beside 
whom Zeus and Cronos seem credible and young. This contrast 
is not removed even by Dr. Simpson’s acute and useful 
parallels between particular passages in Donne’s verse and prose ; 
and it is possible to feel ironically, that the worst thing about 
his youthful follies was that they made easier such a repentance, 
such a final phase as his. It is not the edifying improvement 
some still seem to think it, to turn from hymning Aphrodite, 
even Pandemos, to preaching Hell. 

“* Those are my best days when I shake with fear ”°— 
to read such words with a little imaginative realisation of the state 
of mind they imply makes one feel, with a revulsion of disgust, 





how truly the intellect, despite all the sins of “intellectuals,” 
remains a thing to be prized more dearly than imagination itsey, 
Dr. Simpson’s book shows the marks of careful and 

research. It might perhaps have been profitably shortened by 
confining attention to the prose works without adding one mor 
to the lives and general estimates of Donne. It is not light 
reading (it could not be), but it will establish itself as the beg 
guide to the ground it covers. Minuter points of scholarship 
are not the general reviewer's province ; but it is perhaps worth 
pointing out one clear misinterpretation. Donne’s sentence, 
“I confesse that this is my sickness’ worst fitt and as fearefully 
ominous as Tamerlins last days black ensignes whose threatenj 
none scaped ”—is not to be explained by the famous lines of 
Marlowe’s play: 

Come let us march against the powers of heaven. 

And set black streamers in the firmament 

To signifie the slaughter of the Gods. 


Donne’s sickness was threatening to slaughter him, not the 
Gods; and he is referring, more generally, to Tamburlaine’s 
practice (Part I., 4, 1) of displaying white tents to his enemy 
the first day, meaning that he would give quarter ; scarlet, the 
second day, in token that he would now spare none able to 
bear arms ; and thereafter black tents and trappings, to signify 
that mercy would henceforth be shown to none at all. 

But the work as a whole gives an impression of scrupulous 
care ; and—no small merit—it quotes not only freely but well, 
Here is Donne at his best, clearly foreshadowing a greater 
and kindlier master of English prose and the ripe, autumnal 
cadences of Hydriotaphia: 

Amongst men, all Depositaries of our Memories, all means which 
we have trusted with the preserving of our Names, putrifie and perish. 
Of the infinite numbers of the Medals of the Emperors, some one 
happy Antiquary, with much pain, travell, cost, and most faith, 
beleeves he hath recovered some one rusty piece, which deformity 
makes reverend to him, and yet indeed is the fresh work of an 
Impostor. 

The very places of the Obeliscs and Pyramides are forgotten 
and the purposes why they were erected. Books themselves ar 
subject to the mercy of the Magistrate ; and as though the ignorant 
had not been enemie enough for them, the learned unnaturally 
and treacherously contribute to their destruction, by rasure and 
misinterpretation .. . 

But this surely should warn the rash critic to stop and hold 
his peace. 


ANCIENT IRELAND 


History of the Irish State to 1014. By Axice Storrorp GREEN. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


In Ireland, as in every country where the appeal in political 
controversies is to history, the propagandist has always found 
it easy to flourish at the expense of the scientific student. The 
refurbishing of facts to prove a given case did not begin, as 
popular opinion still believes, with the English invasion, though 
Englishmen from Giraldus Cambrensis to Froude have been 
amongst its most successful practitioners. As early as the 
seventh century Ireland had evolved a school of “ synthetic 
historians,’ as Dr. Eoin MacNeill describes them, who set 
themselves to revise the ancient records according to orthodox 
classical models and twisted pagan tales to point Christian 
morals. Only in recent years have scholars made headway 
in the task of hacking through these accretions to the core of 
solid fact which they so long obscured. It has been back- 
breaking work done under almost impossible conditions. Even 
yet no dictionary exists of the older and most difficult language, 
and the documents have been badly corrupted in transmission. 
Nevertheless, progress has been made and Dr. MacNeill, in 
particular, by his researches into the Law tracts has revolw- 
tionised the whole conception of the old Irish order. His 
investigations and those of his fellows are specialist work done 
for specialist audiences. The crowning merit of Mrs. Greens 
book is that she has co-ordinated and extended these researches 
to cover the whole field of early Irish history, and presents 
us for the first time, in her own words, with “a reasonable and 
continuous account of the Irish Commonwealth down to the 
death of its greatest leader, Brian Boru.” 

Primarily, of course, her appeal is to the Irish reader, but 
her theme is also of interest to Englishmen, more especially 
if they value good writing, lucid thinking and that imaginative 
insight which, if some good historians have lacked it, bas 
always distinguished the great masters of the art. Mrs. Gree? 
has done much more than glean behind the experts as her preface 
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— By Richard H i 

more y ar arding. 

t light 

he best HAVE just spent two or three profitable hours in reading a number I read with interest the numerous letters which proceeded from men 

larship | of the most interesting letters that it has been my lot to peruse. and women in middle life. These, of ~~~ -_ not eS — 
worth ‘ ” from any monetary motive, but in order to solve some problem whi 

pee. ao a an te en ee ty Pee marred their enjoyment of life. Worries, moods, fears—conversational 

. : deal with history o " disabilities—nervousness, self-distrust, morbid fancies on the one hand; 


from clerks, from lawyers, from manufacturers, from business directors, 


fom people of independent means; from women as well as from men, °F» 00 the other hand, the desire to cultivate tact, imagination, literary 


; a and artistic tastes, or that mysterious quality we call “ personality.” 
These letters, in short, proceed from almost every class in the com- And there is no question that each and all of those who became 


ie 


ines of - : - 
munity: I counted over a hundred different professions and businesses “Galtonians” with such ends in view have realized their ambition; 
which were represented, and there were many scores of others which I ¢heir letters leave no room for doubt on this score. One student—a lady 
had not time to look at. of middle age apparently—says, “ You have rescued me from the loneli- 
However, it was the contents of the letters more than the vocations of ess of shelfdom.” A rather striking, if pathetic, phrase that. It well 
the writers which most fascinated me: it was here that I found cause emphasizes what has been said as to the success of the System in 
ot the for real enthusiasm. reinvesting life with interest and purpose. 
‘laine’s Here is an extract from another letter: this time from a business man. 
enemy * ad as ° ° 4 ” “The whole | is, indeed, a master course, and will simplify life 
. . for young men and enable them to achieve victory, and it will enable 
te ghd — ~ eS eee mvesti- the older generation to make the second half of life as enjoyable, as 
. gations . interesting, and as purposeful as the first.” 
signify I am sceptically minded. I am not blessed (or cursed?) with that type 5 chink I em catiled t semack Gat Mf Ie — 
. a a — 2 Sr he > ppear enthusiastic in my 
ot mind — is Be pn poe — wg hhows — mortals, I am an praise of this splendidly conceived and eminently practical system of 
pulous obstinate doubter and call insistently for proofs. Rap developing the powers of the mind, at least I am well supported by 
t well. Some while ago I read an announcement of a book which is doubtless other, and independent, witnesses. And, of course, the evidence of the 


rreater familiar to many of my readers—“ The Golden Book.” It appeared to actual students of the Course is all-important. I made close search for 
umnal me a presumptuous title for a book, and I read what was said about it. anything in the nature of an adverse report or criticism, but failed to 
| found that it dealt with a much-advertised system of mind-training find it. Everywhere I found evidence of the completest satisfaction and 
taught by the Galton Institute. Mind-training happens to be something of self-congratulation at having met with such a potent aid to success 

which of a hobby of mine, and I fancy there are few systems with which Iam in business and happiness in life. 
perish. not fairly well acquainted. Expecting to find merely a réchauffée of the 


ne one usual mnemonics, tables of formulz, moral adages and the like, I bd bd bd e ad * 

- faith, resolved to visit the Institute and learn something of this system which 

ormity promised so generously. Another significant fact: quite a large percentage of those who have 

of an enrolled for the Galton Course are men and women who have previously 

* * * * * x * studied other systems. I noted that many of them remark that they have 

gotten ; ; found in the Galton much that they had failed to find elsewhere. 

e8 are Prejudice has its merits. At all events, it saves one from —- | bo But my present object is to suggest to each and ewery reader of this 

norant easily swayed by novelty. I am afraid that the me! S I journal—whether he be prosperous or struggling, young or old, highly 

urally Institute found me prodigal of Psy oy and — pe of comment. educated or otherwise, that there is something for everyone in the twelve 
think, however, that he will admit his time and courtesy were mot hooks of the Galton Course. I am cautious in my opinions, and this 


ond fruitlessly bestowed. . represents my judgment after deeply considering the matter. I know 
To come into the open, I must avow right away that my investigations that none who study the Galton System will ever have reason to com- 
| hold swept away all my ls ew and doubts. The System itself, which I plain that they have been disappointed. 


have since examined and re-examined, would have done so even if I Indeed, the “Golden Book” itself—although i A 4 

“ . a — gh it merely discusses the 
had not = b aay letters which speak so eloquently of the results possibilities of mental development and gives an outline of the Course— 
accruing from the System. appears to have had a curiously stimulating effect upon many readers. 


It was not merely that so many of the writers spoke gratefully (and One such, in subsequently enrolling, remarked, “ Your ‘Golden Book’ 
with obvious sincerity) of business and professional advancement result- was such a tonic to my mind that I feel I must take the Course.” 


ces, | mom thei sady of the Galton System, [There ras uch of Ct, Let readers ofthis page lok into the matter for themselves, T sugar 
os gh they be. It does not require reflection en © personal visit to the Institute as the better plan, but (judging from 
enough the experience just quoted) those who from any reason are prevented 


litical anyone that such a system as the Galton must inevitably help a man . 8 “ ~ = 
al sily bn buaintes and cauel seve Besides. — Ling BN racer: Bg will find “ The Golden Book” well worth 


The Personally I am far more impressed by comment of this type: “In the 
n, 9s Galton System I found the specific mental tonic I have long sought, and e e e e e e 6 
, moreover a great moral stimulus.” This from an educate professional 
been ee ee a "\ied of - a we an R me Ba Note.—The Secretary of the Galton Institute will be very pleased to 
: the would ~Pe machine-thinhers of all € receive a personal call from any reader of Tue New STATesMAN and to 
hetie : x “ 4 discuss, in confidence, any personal difficulties or problems which the 
i _ It is because it teaches men and women to think for themselves caller wishes advice upon. The caller will be placed under no obliga- 
) set individually that the Galton System is so successful and is bound to be tion ewhatewer—the object being simply to discover wherein the System 


odox tagerly adopted by all who realize the value and importance of that may prove valuable. 


stan amet—the mind. If unable to call, letters will be treated in the strictest confidence and 


dway P - . e ~ “ és replied to as fully as may be necessary. 

re of “The Golden Book” will be gladly sent, free and post free, to any 
ack- To teach a man or woman to remember figures and names and dates address on receipt of a postcard or letter, or the coupon below. 

Even and things of like sort is little: to teach them to use facts and data in In writing, please mark your envelope “Secretary C.” 


lage, assuring themselves prosperity and happiness in life is everything. The 
Galton —_ develops that adaptability, that resourcefulness and 
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l, in courage, that confidence and ambition, and above all that broad-minded } ; 
- : thinking which enables a man to do or to be whatever he desires. i Secretary C. N.S. 16/5/25. H 
volu- : 
: It will be seen from these remarks that I have become not only a 1! The Gal Institute Mind Trainin ! 
pa. +5 the Galton System, but even something of a zealot. And : - or, Russ ae _ 8 : 
. ancy, is what happens to most people who commence to study in " ELL STREE 
eens doubt and disbelief to end with enthusiasm and gratitude. I have ; (adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C.1. ‘ 
ches much—very much—in the System that was new and valuable in Plea: me (free and free) a copy of “ The Golden Book,” : 
' se post me ( post ) py 

sents use; even though I have read widely in psychology. I am quite ready 1 with particulars of your method of instruction, cost of fees for the . 

and believe that University man who says that he “learned from the # ourse, ete. ' 

ton Course many things which even the University Course failed . It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not incur any 4 

the ' ! 

1 give.” 5 expense or obligation of any kind. - 

Here is a striking fact, to which I attach a good deal of significance. : : 

but rse is given, I may say, at a very moderate fee, and is payable £ Name ; 
ially by small instalments. A large number of students have enrolled for * > 
~ Be : ' : 

tive tse on the instalment plan, on the understanding that if, after -« - Adds . 
has me OF two lessons, they do not benefit by the study they are at ~ “°°°% mo : 
reen le to terminate the arrangement. Not one of those thus enrolled 1 ‘ 
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would suggest. She has discerned the broader implications 
of their work, and used her knowledge to dissipate the mists 
over tracts of history where previous explorers have wandered 
blindfold clutching aimlessly at shadows. While she rejects 
the legend of a jumble of hostile tribes fighting like Kilkenny 
cats, she is equally sceptical of the patriotic tradition which 
represents ancient Ireland as an Eden with Gaelic trimmings. 
What she does show is a race building up by slow evolutionary 
processes a social and political order radically different in 
plan and intention from the civilisation imposed by Rome 
upon her peoples, yet no less effective for its purpose. Where 
the Roman genius insisted upon uniformity, the Gaelic bias 
was towards variety and flexibility. 

The problem of primitive Ireland was in miniature the problem 
of post-war Europe. Its builders were confronted with the 
same task of securing from congresses of petty States adhesion 
to certain common principles and of modifying inside these 
States the difficulties created by a clash of races. Imperfec- 
tions in the records make it impossible to trace in detail the 
development of unifying tendencies. Blood and iron as well 
as reason and persuasion played a part in their propagation, 
and through long generations it was doubtful whether the 
experiment would not flicker out in anarchy. By slow degrees 
the “ medley of warrior kings and mixed peoples took shape 
as a compact nation,” through the creation of a system of law, 
which Mrs. Green describes as “‘the most remarkable code 
known in Europe for the protection of a rural community.” 
Ireland was the first European State to frame one national 
law for the whole territory, a feat which was made possible 
by the influence exercised by her brehons or jurists, whose 
tradition of a “sacred” order springing not from birth or 
dominion but from mastery of philosophy, law, religion and the 
arts established a principle that in time broke down territorial 
and racial barriers. 

The best tribute to the Brehon Laws is that the people for 
whom they were made clung passionately to them for a thousand 
years. So far from weakening with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the great churchmen like St. Patrick and Columba 
solidified their authority by harmonising the law of nature, 
as the Irish code came to be called, with the law of Scripture. 
Two centuries after Patrick’s death an Irish jurist wrote : 
6 The whole law of nature had been right, except the Faith and 
its right and the harmony of church with State, and the dues 
of each of them from and towards the other.” Though it was 
an Irish law maxim that “‘ every person with vested interests 
is shameless,” the native system was not communistic as 
was so long supposed. On the contrary, as Mrs. Green’s 
researches show, the brehons appear to have anticipated the 
twentieth century plan of vocational councils, provision for 
which has also been made in the Free State Constitution, though 
the new school of Irish legislators is in practice as wedded to 
centralisation as were the bureaucrats of Dublin Castle. 


In each one of the petty kingdoms the due business of the law 
was allotted to several groups whose interest and responsibility 
were clear. To what we may roughly call the small farming-class 
fell questions such as fencing, by-roads, water-supply, poor-law 
and the like. The courts of larger agriculturists and their clients 
had charge of general order and protection, home defence and 
supply to the government. The higher question of the State 
revision of judicial work, defence of the territory and foreign affairs, 
were the business of the king’s court . . . In every court there was 
the same plain, intelligible code for crimes and penalties, and 
familiar rules for the countryside in every possible local emergency. 


Mrs Green, unlike most of her predecessors, is not content 
to outline general principles. Her pages are packed with 
intimate and vivid details of the everyday life of these early 
Irish communities, yet the details are so handled as to elucidate 
instead of complicating the pattern of a flexible and well- 
balanced rural civilisation. Centuries after the wreck of this 
civilisation through the pressure of outside forces, the Irish 
were still fighting instinctively for its fundamental principle, 
and the land settlement of our own day marks the triumph of 
the native doctrine that secure occupation is the right of the 
letter of the soil as against the feudal idea of the landlord’s 
absolute ownership. 

“We have lived, so far as great parts of Irish history are 
concerned,” Mrs. Green truly says, “on a cheap form of guess- 
work.” Nor has the guess-work been confined to one side. 
Patriotic inventions have contributed as much as anti-Irish 
fabrications to obscure the truth, and the ordinary Irishman 
is to-day in healthy reaction against the fable of a race of 
**saints and scholars” whose misfortunes are due entirely to 
the machinations of evil-minded outsiders. In the conflict 





between Gael and Gall there was no monopoly of right on either 
side; and though with the political changes of recent year 
the Gael can claim to have emerged victorious, final 
depends upon his ability to develop a civilisation which wij 
win the free allegiance of Irishmen of both races. The triumph 
of the first Irish State rested less on warlike prowess than op 
its assimilative power and its capacity for devising institutions 
to meet the needs of all its peoples, and its heroes—Patrick, 
Columba, Brian Boru—were, as Mrs. Green insists, above ali 
reconcilers who placed magnanimity and tolerance foremost 
in the list of political virtues. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


The Anglican Revival. By the Rev. Y. Briziors. Longmans, 
16s. 

Everyone interested in the Oxford Movement will welcome 
this contribution to its history by a learned Swedish Lutheran 
pastor. Dr. Brilioth has at his command a width of reading 
which few other writers of his subject can command. He 
knows more than most Englishmen about contemporary religious 
movements on the Continent and their literature, and he is 
one of the quite considerable group of Swedish historians who 
have studied the English Movement, from Fahlicrantz writing 
in 1842 to Gabrielson writing in 1910. Equally sure is his 
handling of English Church History since the Reformation, 
and one of the most valuable sections in his book consists in 
the introductory chapters in which he traces the history of the 
Church from the days of Hooker to those of Simeon. His 
interest in the movement seems to be inspired, too, by the future 
prospects of Church union, which he discusses in a wise and 
thoughtful final chapter. Dr. Brilioth’s standpoint is both 
sympathetic and critical. Unlike so many writers on the subject, 
especially the earlier of them, he has not fallen under the spell 
of Newman, and readers who are inclined to be a little sceptical 
of the heroic proportions of the leaders of the Movement will 
find much to approve in his judgments of them. Particularly 
interesting, too, is his careful examination of Pusey’s contribu- 
tions to the literature of Mysticism. If, for him, Keble is the 
strongest character in the Movement, Pusey is the most profound 
religious thinker. To Newman’s dialectical skill and the 
* metallic” brilliance of his style he gives full recognition, 
and he recognises, too, the power of imagination which “ made 
it easy for him to enter into the life of past days.” But, as 
Keble remained to the end of his life convinced that the fossils 
which the geology of the day was beginning to use as arguments 
against the Mosaic accounts of the Creation were deposited 
in the mountains just as they were, by the hand of the Creator, 
so Newman was well guarded by the ignorance of the German 
language from every contact with the seething critical industry 
of the Continent. He knew nothing of the work which helped 
to inspire the historical achievements of Arnold and Milman. 
If he arrived in the end at that idea of the development of dogma 
which was one of the main factors which drew him away from 
Anglicanism, the true bent of his mind was unhistorical. 
Epochs of history are to him “‘ homogeneous units, with something 
of the timeless character of philosophical categories.” At once 
the strength and weakness of his character lay in his “auto- 
centrism.” It was this which gave him his capacity for self 
mirroring, and for the merciless analysis “ of his own mental and 
physical states which at the same time seems to give a certail 
refined enjoyment.” Capable as he was of inspiring such 
whole-hearted devotion, he has a curious inability to give 
himself away in love to a fellow man. When he thinks he is 
dying of fever in Sicily in 1883, he cannot induce himself to give 
his Italian servant a blue coat to which the man had taken 
a fancy. He had had it ten years, and even in 1840, when be 
writes, he has it still at Littlemore, “I have so few things t0 
sympathise with me, that I take to cloaks.” So it was that 
each of the Fathers of the Church became unconsciously t 
him a mirror which reproduced his own portrait. So it was, 
too, that he could be worried by Ward into writing Tract 90 which 
to Dr. Brilioth is at bottom a “melancholy” document. : 

One of the advantages of Dr. Brilioth’s treatment is that it 
brings out with special clearness the reaction on the Oxford 
Movement of its predecessor, the Evangelical. The real dividing 
line between those who in 1845 and thereafter separated from the 
Church of England and went over to Rome and those who did not, 
lies in the fact that the former had almost without exception 
been bred as Evangelicals. Of Newman, even when he was # 
Cardinal, it was said that he had always been a Calvinist; he 
never to the end of his life lost the traces of his early training 
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CRUMBLING TO PIECES 


A story of an Eye Hospital 
where miracles are performed 










ll The Western 
Au} Ophthalmic 
thy Hospital, Mary- 
yy lebone Road, 
where sight is 
given to the 


blind. 





Central Station, is a dull-looking Georgian house 
which can be rightly termed the home of miracles. 
Originally the hunting box of George Ill, it is now 
a hospital where the restoring of sight is considered 
but an incident in the daily routine. 
Here sufferers from eye disease—some totally blind 
for years—have their sight given them again when all 
hope has been abandoned. 


For example, an old man who had suffered from 
cataract for twenty years was brought to the hospital. 
So afflicted, he was ill-tempered and cantankerous, 
even to those who only desired to restore his sight. 
At last a skilful operation 
was carried out, and he 


I the Marylebone Road, almost opposite the Great 





recovered, in the first 
instance, the sight of one 
eye. 


The mental effect was 
marvellous—the old man 
became a changed person, 
and in many other 
cases the most persistent 
grumblers have changed, 
since their cure, to 
normal, happy beings. 
7 | That is what the Hospital 
A few minutes after a is doing almost daily. 
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theatre completely this great work may soon 
collapsed be forced to cease. The 














building, over one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, 
is rapidly crumbling to pieces. Ceilings have 
fallen in, and the walls are threatening to collapse. 
To enable us to continue the glorious work that 
has been carried on for the past three quarters of 
a century, it is imperative that the Hospital be 
— at once—that is why your aid is urgently 
n . 








Just one incident to em- 
phasise our vital necessity. 
Imagine an operating theatre 
- «+ « @ delicate opera- 
tion successfully accom- 
plished . . . two minutes 
later, crash !—and a great 
load of masonry smothers 
the floor. “ Another ceil- 
ing gone,” says the Matron 
. « » and the work goes on. 
The conditions under which 
this marvellous sight-restor- 
ing is carried on are amazing. 
Lack of space—the wards ‘+ —etee- 
contain three times the 
number of beds that modern 
science would wish to allo- 
cate to the space; inadequate 
stairways—no stretcher can 
traverse the narrow, winding 
stairs, and a man, 

from an operation, must 
needs walk down; crumbling walls—already they are 
shored up in several places - but none of 
these have yet caused the healing work to cease. It 
is you who can ensure that it never ceases; a donation, 





The staircase is so 
narrow thal patients 
cannot be carried 
from operating theatre 
to ward. 














As many 
as 200 
people a 
day are 
crammed 
into the oul- 
patients’ 
department 














great or small, will help towards the £30,000 urgently 
required for rebuilding purposes. The dimming eyes 
of thousands look to you for help—will you do your 
share and help us to carry on? 


£30,000 


REQUIRED FOR REBUILDING. 
Help us to help others. 














Donations and letters should be addressed to: The N.S. Fund, 
Mr. H. W. BURLEIGH, Honorary Secretary, 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


155 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 1. 
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in the tenets of the Clapham Sect. However much his imagination 
owed to the Waverley Novels, his character was formed under 
the shadow of Wesley. So in both phases of his career he was 
blind to much that was most characteristic of the two Churches 
to which he belonged, he was as impatient with what might be 
called old-fashioned Anglicanism as with what might be called 
old-fashioned Catholicism. For him, as for Calvin, it was the 
essence of a Church that it should defend its frontiers against 
the half-hearted and the indifferent, and more than that, that 
it should insist on the acceptance of the letter as well as of the 
spirit; those who were not with him were against him; the 
Catholicism of the Council of Trent and the Anglicanism of 
Whitgift or of Laud, meant more to him than the attitude of 
St. Francis or of Hooker. To Dr. Brilioth, at all events, it is 
Luther rather than Calvin, and Pusey and Arnold rather than Ward 
and Manning who point to the future of the Christian Churches ; 
his book is not only a fine piece of historical criticism, but also 
a plea for that attitude of mind which we may perhaps claim as 
characteristically English—the attitude that in the struggle to 
spread Christian ideals, he that is not against us is on our side. 
It is this ideal which is expressed by Arnold in his statement of 
the need “‘ to constitute a Church thoroughly national, thoroughly 
united, thoroughly Christian, which should allow great varieties 
of opinion and of ceremonies and of forms of worship, according 
to the habits and tempers of its members.” With a little less 
** auto-centrism,” with the power of holding a little more firmly 
to his ideal of holiness as the essence of the religious spirit, 
Newman would have held fast to this ideal and so done even 
more than he did to revivify and deepen the spiritual life 
of his age. 


PARNASSUS BEFOGGED 


Leconte de Lisle. By Invinc Brown, Ph.D. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

In a critical study of Leconte de Lisle it is necessary that 
some, assessment should be made of the ideas for which he stood 
as leader of the Parnassiens. Mr. Brown has attempted to do 
this, but his opinion that ‘Leconte de Lisle is the most 
perfect poet that France has thus far produced,” has distorted 
his point of view. His argument is more or less this: that 
since the theory of “‘l’art pour l’art”’ is connected with Leconte 
de Lisle, it is therefore valid. Faced by the crux of the question 
—the relationship of art to life—he sheers off into weak analogies 
and contradictory statements. He begins by saying, “ Art 
is a goal in which we rest. In a certain sense it is complete in 
itself. A beautiful picture gives us a certain kind of joy; 
that is all we ask of it.” The “certain” is the loophole of 
escape of which Mr. Brown at once avails himself, for he goes 
on to say that “a work of art is complete in itself only in regard 
to other activities. It goes without saying that it is nothing 
apart from humanity.” Far from cutting this Gordian knot, 
he has lost sight of it in a fog of words. 

The truth is that Leconte de Lisle had little to do with that 
absurd phrase, “ fart pour Part.” His revolt was made against 
that intensely personal tone in poetry, which was due to the 
detrition of the Romantic school. In this he was not original 
—Gautier and Baudelaire, in quite different ways, had already 
rebelled—and there is no reason for his being saddled with the 
burden of a problem raised by his disciples; by de Banville, 
for instance, in his Petit Traité de Versification Francaise. The 
impersonality and neutrality of his own work, Leconte de Lisle 
had fully realised when he wrote, in the preface to Poémes 
Antiques: “Il faut se réfugier dans la vie contemplative et 
savante, comme en un sanctuaire de repos et purification.”” But 
this volume, with the exception of a few poems, notably Dies 
Irae, represented only one side of his work. It is on the later 
volumes, on Poémes Barbares in particular, that his fame rests, 
and Mr. Brown has not sufficiently emphasised this fact. Les 
Eléphants, Le Sommeil du Condor, La Panthére Noire and Les 
Hurleurs are his most individual and impressive achievements. 
They provided the opportunity for him to unite his pessimistic 
philosophy and exotic taste with the greatest vigour and the 
most assured artistry. 

Mr. Brown has spent much time in the dissection of separate 
poems and in translating them, but in neither case has he been 
very successful. He says, for example, of certain lines from 
Le Secret de la Vie, that they are “‘a statement in concise form 
. . - vague to be sure . . . their vagueness is an answer to those 
who claim that Leconte de Lisle’s poetry is too precise, too 
clear.”’ The faults throughout the critical sections of the book 
are of this nature. Mr. Brown does not seem to be sure of his 
own mind, so that his criticism remains an inchoate attempt 
rather than a definite achievement. 


THE REAL CHESTERFIELD 


Chesterfield and His Critics. By Rocer Coxon. Routledge, 
12s. 6d. 


Some years since we listened to a friend indignant about the 
unfair conception of Chesterfield which is general. Her 
is the just and careful book which should satisfy him. By 
those who know the worth of popular ideas, where any trouble 
is required to modify legends, will not be greatly disturbeq 
at distortions long since refuted. The public prefers legeng 
to fact, as Anatole France pointed out, and is supported by 
the casual critics and biographers who have ideas of their own 
to develop, a much more important affair than the prosecution 
of research, or the contradiction of well-known and flourishing 
errors. 

The “ beetle-browed, hook-nosed, high-shouldered gentleman” 
who insisted on the graces had few personal advantages to show 
them off, but he made, and deserved to make, a great impression 
on his contemporaries. He was an admirable public servant, 
particularly in Ireland, where he won love in spite of his firm 
measures of reform, and Mr. Coxon shows easily his exceptional 
merits as a politician. He made a mistake in early life by 
courting the mistress of Prince George instead of the future Queen 
Caroline, who was always against him. But the King, who might 
have been accused of ingratitude and neglect, found in him a 
sincere helper. Whatever he did, was well and thoroughly 
done. Like his grandfather, he was strikingly independent, 
and refused a dukedom for his aged father which was offered 
as a bribe. He had more claim to the much-abused title of 
patriot than most politicians of his time ; he opposed measures, 
not men; and he tolerated association with the intolerable 
and shuffling Newcastle as long as any decent man could. 
We do not suppose that he was above personal pique—that is 
a very rare immunity among men anywhere—but his ideas of 
honour in his public career, though, strangely enough, founded 
on Cicero’s De Officiis, shine in comparison with those of several 
professed Christians. He saw the defects of the party system, 
and foresaw the French Revolution as early as 1753. Two 
figures in his library labelled ‘“‘ Adam de Stanhope” and 
** Eve de Stanhope” showed his contempt for the excessive merit 
attached to good birth. He was no snob, and he was, in spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary, unusually sincere. The 
pose of pretending indifference and laziness is natural to the 
ironical temperament, and could deceive nobody that knew him. 

With regard to women he was loose and contemptuous. 
His wife had a long and notorious intrigue of his to suffer. 
Mr. Coxon argues that there is no proof of her unhappiness, 
but the little he says of her in his letters points to painful 
indifference. Was she not important to him in his sad years 
of retirement ? This, however, is not his crime for the public. 
He offended Johnson, who wrote a famous letter of denunciation 
and delivered one of his devastating and not too accurate 
epigrams against the Letters to His Son. Johnson’s case has 
long since been exploded, but remains for the public true, 
because it is picturesque. The caricature of Sir John Chester 
in Barnaby Rudge is too feeble to attract much attention, but 
may have encouraged misunderstanding. To-day, it takes 
a Dickensian of advanced ignorance to describe Chesterfield’s 
career as “ uniformly mediocre.” The purpose and value of the 
Letters to His Son are still deliberately misconceived. People 
will go on complaining that a peach is not a potato, and the 
present age is so strongly opposed to a moralist in any form that 
Chesterfield’s bent in that direction is against him. Yet the 
** good sense” of the eighteenth century may be less abused 
to-day for lacking spiritual ecstasy. 

Chesterfield was more than a moralist ; he was a wit, and 
though we laugh at rather than with the wits of the past, he 
was some way above his successor to the laurel of good sayings, 
George Selwyn. There are few things better than the mot 
recorded by Boswell, “ Tyrawley and I have been dead these 
two years ; but we don’t choose to have it known.” He wrote 
papers of a light sort comparable with Addison’s. Mr. Coxon 
prints eleven of them and praises them highly. Good in matter, 
they seem to us occasionally clumsy in form, and heavy ™ 
diction. They show, however, a happy and concise wit here 
and there. The ideas of a gentleman are sound and recall 
Newman’s famous definition. Modesty is a point Chesterfield 
is always inculcating, and he practised it in his diplomacy. 
Mr. Coxon thinks that “ our cultured lack of self-esteem,” 
which amazes Americans, was largely due to his influence. 
The style of his day in official or public letters is so strange now 
that it can easily be taken for nauseating servility. Chesterfield 
was not hard and cynical in his intercourse with his friends. 
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NOW READY. 
THE BIG BOOK OF REMINISCENCES OF THE YEAR. 


What I 


Have Seen and Heard 
J. G. Swift MacNeill 


Large Demy 8vo, with 14 illustrations, 18/- net. 





— 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Reader in Modern History, 
serene of Cambridge. xxiv.+636 pp. 8% X 5d. 
5. net. 











“Mr. MacNeill is full of anecdotes of famous politicians, lawyers and 
scholars in Dublin, Oxford and Westminster, and bubbles over with 
lively reminiscences.”—Daily Sketch. 


“It is really a wonderful book.”—Morning Post. 








“A new critic of the first rank.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 
A Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x.-+ 224 pp. 83X54. 85. 6d. met. 

“For all Mr. Newman’s self-effacement, he cannot hide 
from his readers either his complete mastery of his subject 
or his fine and just judgment of character . . . a new critic 
of the first rank.”—New Statesman. 
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His letters show the elaborate artist, but an artificial style, 
as Mr. Coxop contends, does not necessarily mean insincerity. 
Shakespeare doubtless enjoyed building the conceits of his 
sonnets, but they betray deep-felt emotion for all that. Manner 
and fashion are superficial things. Mr. Coxon, going beneath 
the surface, shows Chesterfield’s strong affection for young people. 
He admits that in the Letters to His Son reasoning is occasionally 
overdone and carried “ to excess in the form of a bluff.” The 
judicious may prefer this fault to an excess of sickly 
sentimentalism. 

Mr. Coxon has not written a memoir, but he has used his deep 
knowledge and patient survey to produce a true portrait. The 
rebukes tendered to various writers deficient in observation and 
research are firm and faithfully recorded in the index. As the 
book is a model of precision, we note that the reference to the 
minor versifier Hammond in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets is 
wrong by several pages. 


FOR DEANS AND OTHER CURATORS 


The Death-Watch Beetle. By Professor Maxwett Lerroy. The 
Society of Antiquaries. Gratis. 


This little pamphlet is designed for the information and 
assistance of Deans and Vicars and other curators of old build- 
ings. The Death-Watch beetle attacks oak beams, rarely 
touching other woods. It has made serious ravages in St. 
Paul’s, Bath Abbey, Westminster Hall, Hampton Court and 
elsewhere. Eventually it may render an old structure insecure 
and necessitate extensive reconstruction. Lately, however, its 
habits have been carefully studied, and it is now possible both to 
diagnose and to cure the disease—and also, of course, to prevent 
it altogether. The wood can be sprayed with an inexpensive 
preparation which poisons and destroys the grubs and effects a 
more or less permanent immunity. Serious expense arises only 
whére the depredations have gone so far as to necessitate large 
structural repairs—as in the case of Westminster Hall—or where 
the wood cannot be reached and sprayed without the erection of 
elaborate scaffolding. The Society of Antiquaries is prepared 
to supply copies of this pamphlet gratis to all those who are in 
any way responsible for the preservation of old buildings, and 
also to offer further information and advice, upon application 
being made to the Assistant Secretary of the Society, at Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly. The Death-Watch Beetle seems to 
be a curious insect. As a beetle it does no harm—except to 
annoy the congregation in an abundantly infested old church— 
but before it becomes a beetle it enjoys an oak-bounded life as a 
grub for no less than three years, and so has plenty of time for 
its destructive operations. Professor Lefroy points out that the 
Death-Watch Beetle must be and can be clearly distinguished 
from the Furniture Beetle, with whose tiny round holes we are 
most of us familiar but which rarely does serious harm. 


CAVOUR 1848-1856 


Cavour et |’Unité Italienne. By Paut MatTTer. 
Alcan. Price 20 frs. 


We have already drawn attention to the first volume of 
Monsieur Matter’s Life of Cavour; the second, which has just 
appeared, is all that the first led one to expect, and shows that 
the completed study will find its place beside the same author’s 
Life of Bismarck. Cavour now emerges into public life: at 
one end of the book he is an unsuccessful candidate for Parlia- 
ment, at the other, he speaks for Piedmont at the Congress of 
Paris, and claims a share for his country in the settlement of 
the Crimean War. M. Matter tells the story with all his accus- 
tomed skill, with a neatness and precision which contrasts, 
we think, to his advantage, with the more opulent and even 
diffuse manner of Mr. Thayer. He rests his case throughout 
on the minimum of evidence which is necessary to prove his 
point, nearly always he is content to let the facts speak for 
themselves. He obviously thinks that Cavour’s work was 
worth doing, he obviously admires the skill with which it was 
done, but he is the last man to indulge in sentimental heroics 
about the Risorgimenio or in special pleading on behalf of its 
authors. The appeal of his book consists in its clear and skilful 
handling of the sequence of events, in the deft little character 
sketches with which it abounds, and in the use of a vast mass 
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of material, including all the recent work of the Italian school 
of historians which bears on the subject, to produce a pictup 
of a great statesman in action. 


Cavour is often represented as a sort of necessary evil, “Jy 


we did for ourselves what we do for Italy we should be greg 
scoundrels.” Contrast the cynicism of an avowal like this with 
Mazzini’s wonderful rhetoric about God and the people, and Gari. 
baldi’s magnificent faith in his cause and his red shirts; contrast 
it even with Giobertis’ splendid medieval dream of a th ’ 
or with the high-born chivalry of d’Azeglio. Only the crue 
logic of events could force into the foreground, to replace these 
noble figures and to reap what they sowed, the plump little 
ex-journalist and bon viveur, with his side-whiskers and spectacles 
and his genial way of rubbing his hands together when thing 
were going well. Clever enough he was, of course, and 
cunningly he managed his favourite patrons, that shifty dreamer 
Napoleon III., and Victor Emmanuel with his inconvenient 
amours and his masculine obstinacy—the wolf in sheep's clothing 
and the royal he-goat. In a practical mood we English can, 
of course, appreciate one who admired us so sincerely, for Cavour 
was nothing if not practical, but then we have been taught to 
think of Italy in terms of romance, and if we were visited 
Cavour, did we not shelter Mazzini and make all London echo 
with cheers for Garibaldi? 

But M. Matter does not find it necessary to apologise for 
Cavour, nor to judge him by the Wycliffite formula that in 
this world God must obey the Devil. A man of the world, 
even if he began life as a worldling, can be, and Cavour proves 
it, anything but worldly. He can see every bit as clearly as 
your saint or your hero that the one chance of health of body, 
mind and soul for his country is the expulsion of the foreigner, 
He can desire that expulsion every bit as intensely as the gloom- 
iest fanatic of a conspirator or the breeziest hero from the 
Pampas. But his sacrifices for the cause will be paid in a 
different coinage from theirs. He must make his appeal not 
to the generous impulses of youth, but to the calculations of 
middle age ; all the better if he looks like a financier, has the 
** sure-footed impetuosity " of the business man, and is more 
at home balancing budgets than tilting at windmills. 

M. Matter’s point of view comes out best perhaps in his 
treatment of the episode of Piedmont’s participation in the 
Crimean War. Like Mazzini, Cavour was perfectly prepared to 
send his countrymen to their death for the sake of an idea. 
The Italians who were killed at the Battle of Tchernaia were 
just as truly martyrs for Italy as those who were hanged by the 
Austrians. But “il est plus flatteur d’étre représenté avec 
cranerie qu’avec lamentations.” ‘* Up till now Italy had only 
been spoken for by the complaints of her exiles, the fine phrases 
of her nomadic dilettantes and the incendiary proclamations 
of Mazzini. Now it is an Italian king who takes up the debate, 
the most Italian of kings, the only Italian of the peninsula; 
and, better still, he is encouraged and almost outpaced by the 
two most powerful monarchies of the time. If Napoleon and 
Palmerston took into their vigorous hands the Italian cause, 
it is because that cause was presented, vaunted, guaranteed, 
not by revolutionaries, but by wise and prudent men, whom 
Walewski himself called “ conservatives,” because he did not 
know all their plans.” This is the justification of Cavour; 
he had not the remorseless will of Bismarck, he was often dis- 
couraged and often filled with self-distrust, it would be folly 
to say that he saw, foresaw and accomplished everything. In 
a sense it is true that he lived from hand to mouth, with the 
end clear enough but the means at the mercy of opportunities. 
But a mere schemer, a conscienceless diplomat, could never 
have won in eight short years the position which was his in 
1856, a position which was the fruit of remorseless effort and 
complete concentration of purpose. 

“Cavour,” says M. Matter, “was nothing of a romantic 
nor of a dreamer, but he had an imagination which was alert, 
lively and creative.”” When on his return from the Congress 
of Paris he went for a few days’ rest to his estate at Léri, in 
tending which he had learnt how to love the land of Italy and 
to understand its people, he could look out over the country- 
side and let his thoughts pass from the land to the men who 
lived in it. ‘ Behind those hills and away to the banks of the 
Adriatic and of the Mediterranean there lived an ardent popu 
lation, eager for liberty, impatient of the yoke upon them, 
yearning to take new forms, and alive with budding ideas, for 
whom, too, a renaissance was approaching. So the statesma? 
of foresight could be thenceforth certain that the day was near 
when from the old soil of Italy would rise in an upthrust of 
living sap, a reunited fatherland, concentrated and strong % 
it had not been since the Roman Empire.” 
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Wanderings €* Excursions 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


MR. MACDONALD has been a wide traveller 
and reader, and has an uncommon power 
of bringing an individual eye—the eye of 
the artist—to bear upon whatever he sees, 
whether he is at home in Scotland, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East. 


THIS VOLUME contains a selection from his 

press work of the last ten years, including 

some early reminiscences, travel pictures, 

and notes on men with whom his work 
has brought him in contact. 


The Morning Post says :— 


‘EVERYBODY WILL READ HIS LATEST 
BOOK WITH AN UNQUALIFIED GUSTO.’ 


65. net 
a 


Jonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square 
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Just published, and con- 
fidently recommended 
to all who enjoyed 
The Ladybird. 

78. 6d. 





London: MARTIN SECKER 



































WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 








HY deprive yourself one day longer 

than necessary of comforts which this 

larger income will provide for you ? 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income ? Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two years’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £56,000,000 assets under very strict 
Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin ( ), Sun Life of 
Canada, 10 Sun Canada House, 
Victoria Em London, W.C. 2. 


(Nr. Temple Station.) 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

















PUBLICATIONS 


A number of important documents on the following 
subjects are available :— 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
TRAFFIC IN OPIUM 
CUSTOMS FORMALITIES 
EPIDEMIC DISEASE 
COMMUNICATIONS AND 
TRANSIT 


Will you allow us to send full details and list post free on enquiry? 
CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LIMITED 
10-12 Orange Street, W.C.2 
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THE ECONOMY WAY 
THE ONLY WAY. 


The IDEAL. HOME depends on one’s ideal. 
This is startling, but true. The majority of people 
will agree that a charming and well-built bungalow 
at the seaside or country is an excellent way of 
spending the week-end. 


The Economy Type “E”™ Bungalow is in every way suited tor this, 
and can be built for cash or upon exceptionally easy terms. 












TYPE “E” BUNGALOW—Price £600. 
With Breakfast Nook. 


Type “C” Villa should appeal to readers of the “ New Statesman ” 
be think of a permanent residence. The garage is protected from 
the cold frosts of winter, and is always warm as it is reached from 
the house. Every kind of modern labour-saving device is installed. 
Other types of houre to choose from. 


DEPOSIT OF £50 DOWN. 








TYPE “C” VILLA—Price £1,200. 
With Garage. 


Built in BRICK or CONCRETE, the “ THOMSON ” House comprises: 
Living Room 200 super ft., Dining Room 165 super ft., 3 drooms, 
Bathroom, separate W.C., Fuel Store, Kitchen-scullery, Larder, 
Napery Store, and large heated and ventilated Laundry Drying 
Space. The ceilings are 8 ft. 74 in. instead of the usual 8 ft. Com- 
are the size of rooms with existing Subsidy Houses. Central 

eating installed at an extra cost of about £10. e “ Thomson ™ 
Concrete Walling is damp-proof and insulated for the conservation 


of heat. 
THE THOMSON HOUSE. 











£650. £45:10:0 DOWN. 





Please mention reference No. of advert. at bottom. 


Write or Call at Once: 
BRITISH ECONOMY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 


140 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Museum 4092. 


2.A.N.S. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Age of Miracles. By Conat O’Riorpan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

When this story opens, its chief personage, Lord Dazincourt, 
has just been mulct in £5,000 damages as co-respondent in a black. 
mailing and undefended divorce suit. He does not even know the 
implicated lady, but the reader understands that he had good and 
sufficient reasons for not defending. Dazincourt is an impoverished 
English peer, married to a daughter of a great German-American. 
Jewish financial house. This lady is a woman of wit and spirit, 
and the first notification she has of the divorce case is seeing in one 
of the morning papers her husband’s portrait cheek by jowl with 
that of the somewhat showy respondent, and her letters of protest 
and his of apology open the story with a note of that gay humour 
which flavours it throughout. Sad things and even terrible things 
happen in its course, but the spirit that informs it is always a spirit 
of gallant comedy. It is Dazincourt’s fate to be entangled with 
many women and to excite the worst suspicions of his friends, and 
it is through the mazes of past and present complications that we 
follow him to the end,which is as felicitous an end as we could wish 
him. Something of the devout lover, a little of the susceptible 
philanderer, and a good deal of the romantic ass, Dazincourt is yet 
a man of the most fastidious honour and courtesy, and it is 
Mr. O’Riordan’s triumph that he has created a character at once 
so varied, so complex, so entertaining and so completely convincing, 
The other characters of the tragi-comedy are drawn with a touch 
as sure, and the novel as a whole will be welcomed by all who enjoy 
sentiment saturated in wit. 


The Eternal Two. By Marie Conway Oemter. Heinemann. 7s. 64. 

Although Mrs. Oemler’s new novel is incorrigibly romantic, and 
although her main plot depends upon the observance of the Victorian 
convention that marriage is the only possible solution of the problem 
which arises when an unmarried young woman is caught in a com- 
promising situation, it is nevertheless quite good reading. The 
beautiful heiress of an old Florida family, living with two aunts, 
is engaged to an agreeable but not particularly remarkable young 
Southern millionaire. The girl, while enjoying the luxury that 
wealth brings, is a young woman of spirit, and is attracted by an 
Irish author and traveller, who makes a passing visit to her Florida 
home. Believing that the girl loves him but will not have the courage 
to break her engagement, the Irishman, with the tacit connivance 
of one of her aunts, abducts her, takes her by force to his hut on one 
of the South Sea islands, and compels herto marry him. It isa marriage- 
in-law only, and the girl, furious at the indignity of her capture and 
the stern reality of the life she is forced to lead on the island, at 
last convinces her lover that she hates him, and he lets her go, 
immediately starting himself on a series of hazardous travels. Then, 
of course, the girl begins to loathe luxury and sigh for the rigours 
of true love in 2 cottage, and so on ; and after both the young people 
have been made as desperately unhappy as the romantic heart can 
desire, they come together again for good. Such is the story, but 
into it Mrs. Oemler has introduced real people, notably a venomously 
witty old lady whom it is a joy to meet. 


** Professor, How Could You?” By Harry Leon Wusson. Lane. 
7s. 6d. 

That a jeu d’esprit could be extended to the size of a modern novel 
without any flagging of its interest would seem an impossibility, yet 
Mr. Wilson has done it. From the moment that the much married 
Algernon Copplestone, D.Ph., Professor of History in a provincial 
American University, and known to his students as Old Red Sand- 
stone, leaves his home and goes into the wide world disguised as 
a sandwich-man, without a cent upon him, to the moment when, 
after evading his friends for weeks, a brother professor catches him 
dressed as a Red Indian dancing and chanting a Vedic hymn to 
attract customers to an itinerant quack medicine vendor, the story 
of his wanderings among bootleggers and wandering showmen and 
worse is one of continuous entertainment. And the entertainment 
is doubly agreeable because, farcical as are the situations and broad 
as are the superficial effects, there is always another and subtler 
comedy being played. Mr. Wilson gives us plenty of fun; the 
Professor’s trick of translating, incorrectly, the slang he picks up 
into academic English, and, as his slang vocabulary increases, slang 
into wrong slang. Laughable, too, are his apologies for his humble 
friends and his relations with them. There is, however, a richer 
comedy still in the conflict which is fought out in the Professor's 
mind and character, the conflict which ends in the defeat of the 
Old Adam and the victory, albeit partial, of Mrs. Copplestone’s 
husband. But defeat or victory, the man who returns is a bigger 
man than was he who escaped. Mr. Wilson shows us the growth of 
a huge joke, but he also shows us the expansion of a mind dwarfed 
by comfort and convention. 


Greek Social Life. By F. A. Waicur, M.A. Dent. 5s. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the Library of Greek Thought. 
The social life it depicts is mainly that of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c.; for Mr. Wright has decided—reluctantly, but 
wisely, we think, considering the limits of his space—to 
intensively with Athenian society in its golden age rather than make 
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Good Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the 


Empire will be illustrated by “ good 


housewives” in the 


Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 
constructed there last year. Additional space has been taken 


for lectures and 


daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire 


Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire's most reliable fuel. 
? WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO VISIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) 














What do you want in 
a Woman’s Paper? 


Whatever it is we think 
YOU WILL FIND IT IN 





Every 1 / - Wednesday. 


Office— 


WINDSOR HOUSE, 
Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 








A Bright Outlook 


The Record of the Scottish Widows Fund has 

been one of continued progress and pros- 

perity for 110 years. Its financial position 

and future Bonus prospects are to-day more 

encouraging than ever. Those who are 

thinking of life insurance should write for 
full particulars, stating exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24} MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary.) 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 

















Three types: “ Self-filling” and “Safety,” 17/6 and 
upwards; “ Regular,” 12/6 and upwards. In Silver and 
Gold for presentation. Of Stationers and Jewellers. 


OVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 





The Pen Book free from: y, 
L.G.SLOAN, LTD., ThePen Gerrer. Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Customers please note that the above is now the 

ONLY ADDRESS OF THE PEASANT SHOP. 
Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English 
shepherd smocks, children’s smocks and frocks. 
dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and dresses; 
brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and 
slippers; raffia and leather work; decorated 
bowls and boxes, toys, etc. 

CALL AND SEE 

OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

Telephone: Museum 7602. 
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@ pan-Hellenic scrapbook covering a period of fifteen hundred years. 
He has a few passages from Homer, Hesiod and Herodotus, and from 

» Herodas and Dion, which give us glimpses of the earlier 
and the later ages. For the rest, he draws on Aristophanes, Xenophon 
and the Attic orators. These passages are well chosen, and a brief 
and lively introduction summarises excellently the manners and 
customs of the Athenians. Here is his conclusion on their good 
and bad points: ‘On the one hand a keen sense of civic duty, a 
refined artistic taste, a genuine moderation in all matters of eating 
and drinking, a love of knowledge that lasted till death, and an 
insistence on physical fitness as one of the duties of life. .. . 
Curiously enough, our chief national vices were precisely those for 
which the Athenians had little inclination. Intemperance, snobbish- 
ness, ostentation, hypocrisy, doubtless existed to some degree among 
them ; but they never reached the heights to which we have attained, 
and the gruesome figure of Mrs. Grundy would have seemed at Athens 
merely absurd. So much for the credit account. On the other side 
we see a coarseness, amounting often to actual indecency, in all 
matters of sexual conduct, and a toleration of unnatural vice; a 
very low standard of honesty and veracity, which rendered an 
Athenian politician particularly open to bribes and an Athenian 
merchant particularly inclined to sharp practices; worst of all, a 
profound and inveterate selfishness, which blinded men to the 
intolerable wrongs that every day they inflicted on their women 
and their slaves. Their level of intellect and taste was very high; 
their level of morals and humanity low.” 


Blind Raftery. By Donn Byrne. Sampson Low. 5s. 

To those who have remembered “‘ Messer Marco Polo” this romance 
of Western Ireland, in a half mythical eighteenth century, stronger 
in picturesque qualities and rich colouring than in characterisation, 
will be a delight. Raftery, the blind bard and his foreign wife, 
Hilaria, wander, beyond the busy seaport of Galway rich in Spanish 
traffic, throughout the timeless regions of romance and, actually, 
in a Connemara, between the purple mountains and the shining ocean, 
that seems lovelier as perceived through the sightlessness of the chief 
character: 

They rode northward, a queer compelling procession, the greying 
bronze man with the empty eyes and the lined powerful face, the 
easy seat, the feet home in the stirrups, the hand on the mare’s 
mouth light as a child’s. And beside him on the small black 
Connemara pony rode the Spanish lady with the glossy hair and 
the little lace kerchief on it, the face some master puppet-maker 
would have loved, the delicate white and rose of it, the long crescent 
of eyebrow and the lashes like fringes of black lace, the narrow 
carved mouth. . . . And behind these two came the great grey 
shaggy wolf-dog, high as a man’s waist, and with fierce proud 
eyes—about his neck was a collar of bronze and on it, in the Irish 
letter, ‘“‘Cu an Reachtaire,” Raftery’s Hound. And then at a 
little distance the saffron-kilted, saffron tuniced gillie, with the 
fighter’s slouch, and the lead rein of the pack-horse, strong and 
patient, over his arm. 


So they travel, impervious to the mere realities of rain and 
treacherous climate. People of pure romance, they are typical 
rather than individual. Mr. Donn Byrne, unlike, for instance, 
Neil Munro, desires to popularise, rather than interpret the atmo- 
sphere with which, as a Gaelic speaker, he is well acquainted. He 
uses a quality of emotion that is conventionally romantic, and is 
hardly to be found in the Love Songs of Connaught or in the verses 
of the actual poet, Anthony Raftery, to whom his harper bears at 
times as much resemblance as the minstrels of Tom Moore. The 
duets of his hero and heroine, therefore, become more dulcet than 
artistically sincere. In rich associations, in his fine climax, in terse 
or humorous episodes, such as the delightful folk version of Dean 
Swift’s adventure in England and in the fantastic account of the 
South Sea Bubble, Mr. Byrne shows how much, forgoing American 
popularity, he might give to art. 


THE CITY 


ONEY has been rather tight, and as a result gilt-edged 
stocks have declined somewhat. The 5 per cent. 

War Loan looks cheap under par, although purchasers 

should understand that it is quoted ex-dividend one month 
before payment, so that the next half-year’s interest payable to 
present buyers is on December Ist. A large number of colonial 
and municipal loans are on the way. The City was surprised to 
learn that the Birmingham 4} per cent. Loan, offered at 99, 
had been fully subscribed and it looks as though some help 
had been forthcoming. This may be one of the advantages 
of a municipal bank. The passing of the dividend by Pease 
and Partners and the announcement that Dorman Long and 
Company which, for the first time, passes the dividend on its 
8 per cent. preferred ordinary capital are disquieting symptoms 
of the depression in the coal, iron and steel trades, the end 
of which cannot yet be seen. From the investment point 


of view it would certainly appear that holders would do wey 
to cut their losses and reinvest in rubber shares. In fact, 
tubber and tin are about the only sections of the stock market; 
which show promise. In view of my animadversions upo, 
the Danzig 7 per cent. loan, which we are told was la 
oversubscribed, and went to a premium, it is interesting to note 
that this can now be bought at 7s. 6d. below the issue price of 
£90 per £100 ; this remark, however, is not intended as a recom. 
mendation. 
* *” e 

The feature of the week has, of course, been the sensationg} 
jump in the price of rubber, which at the end of last month 
was quoted at Is. 9}d. a lb. and on Monday last was dealt jp 
at between 2s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. This sharp movement brought it 
into the news columns of the papers, and doubtless affords 
the necessary starting-point for the general public to come jn, 
That this is not a professional movement is proved by the 
fact that brokers have been deluged by letters and telegrams 
this week inquiring for good rubber shares. As the inevitability 
of this development has been predicted in these notes to the 
point of weariness, I may be pardoned for referring to the fact, 
The present high price is due to a “* squeeze” for which con- 
sumers themselves are largely responsible, and estimates of 
the prosperity of the industry do not require to be based upon 
a price of over 2s. for spot rubber. Manufacturers can fil] 
their requirements for the whole of next year at less than 
1s. 6d. per lb. by buying forward, and that price would show good 
profits to the companies. To refer back to the rubber shares 
I have recommended in these notes would mean giving a long 
list of considerable rises, but to take one instance haphazard— 
viz., of the three rubber shares recommended on October 25th 
last, Sennah at 18s. 9d. are now 24s., United Patani then 16s. 6d, 
are now 18s. 9d. and Djapoera, then 2s. are now 2s. 9d. Kuala 
Muda strongly recommended here a fortnight ago at 8s. premium 
are now 5s. 6d. premium. With rapidly changing markets it is 
difficult to recommend shares a day or two in advance, but 
purchases now of Dahan Rubber Estates at about 3s. 3d. 
Muar Itam at about 2s. 3}d., should show early profit, while for 
permanent investment shares like Bandarapola Tea and Rubber 
(70s.), Jeram (35s.), Narborough (2s. 43d.), and Victoria (Malaya) 
(1s. 5d.) may safely be bought. 

* * a 


It has frequently been pointed out to opponents of the 
restriction scheme that higher prices for rubber meant increased 
payments from America, which would serve to some extent as 
a counter-balance to the heavy annual payments to that country, 
but it was not until a few days ago that anyone had published 
an estimate of what this amounted to. At the meeting of the 
Allagar Rubber Plantations, the chairman said : 

The fact that America has had to pay a little more for its rubber 
need not concern producers here. If the positions were reversed 
and we were using 70 per cent. of an article produced by America, 
the price which would be demanded by them would probably be 4 
great deal higher than they are at present paying. 

Again, from an economic point of view, the price of rubber 
has had a good deal to do with improving the value of sterling 
and assisting this country in the payment of the interest on the 
debt of 1,000 million pounds sterling which we have incurred. 
(Hear, hear.) 

AMERICA’S REQUIREMENTS. 

As an example, I would point out that in 1922, without restriction, 
America took 192,500 tons of rubber exported from British sourees, 
to which we have to add British controlled rubber from Java and 
Sumatra, at the average price of the year—namely, 8.8d. per pound. 
This amounted to approximately 16 millions sterling. 

If we take it for granted that restriction will be automatically 
removed in the near future, then America would take for 19 
157,500 tons of the estimated output of rubber from British sources, 
which at an average of the pivotal price of 1s. 6d. per pound, 
would amount to over 26 millions sterling, to which again We 
have to add British controlled rubber in Java and Sumatra, which 
would bring the total up to 40 millions sterling. In other words, 
as a result of restriction, America has paid this country for rubber 
exported from British sources alone, 10 millions sterling per annum 
more. 

Another speaker at the same meeting pointed out that America 
is at the present time obtaining double the pre-war price for 
the cotton we have to buy, whereas they are obtaining our rubber 
at about half the pre-war prices. Paradoxical as it sounds, the 
American rubber consuming concerns—e.g., tyre manufacturing 
companies, have risen smartly on the increased cost of the 
material they consume. The reason is that they hold large stocks 
of tyres and manufactured goods, the selling price of which they 
will be able to increase. A. Emm Davies. 
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Or 


COMPANY MEETING. 
fAGLE STAR AND BRITISH DOMINIONS 


BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 











STRONG RESERVE POSITION. 





Presiding at the Annual General Meeting of the Eagle Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on Thursday, at 32 
Yoorgate, E.C., Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt., in moving the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts, said that in the Life Department, in- 
cuding Group Life, 3,980 new Policies, assuring £1,810,794, were 
igned. Of this, only £55,300 was reassured. The mortality experi- 
ence of 1924 was well within the expectation, while the profit from 
the incidence of mortality was substantial. Last year they had been 
able to declare large bonuses on the quinquennial valuations of the 
“Star” and “‘ Sceptre’ funds. During the period covered by the 
accounts, as a result of the survey of the “‘ Eagle "’ and “ English and 
gottish ” funds, their actuaries had advised the payment of interim 
bonuses largely in excess of those paid in the past. Future bonuses 
also were likely to be most gratifying to the policy holders. The 
sam of {16,581 in respect of the ‘ Sceptre’ Fund Valuation as at 
December 31st, 1923, and a further sum of £40,000, being a transfer 
m account of interim profits from the Company’s non-participating 
life business, had been carried to the Profit and Loss Account. The 
shareholders would observe that their Life Department was contribut- 
ing substantial sums to profit and loss, and this was likely to continue 
in the future. 

THE GROUP INSURANCE POLICY. 

A feature of the year’s working was the revision of their Group 
Insurance contract and the introduction of a more comprehensive 
form of policy which should be of very real value to all employers who 
realised that the oy es of their business was intimately associated 
with the welfare of their staff. That class of insurance was steadily 
expanding, and they had now on their books representatives of most 
of the principal trades in the country. 

THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Dealing with the Fire Department, he said they had reduced their 
premium income in the United States and Canada during the past 
year by approximately £460,000, and in order that certain commit- 
ments might be definitely closed, a special sum of £48,383 had been 
paid as a refund of premium and debited to the past year’s accounts. 
Asa result of these adjustments, they had every confidence that their 
Fire business in U.S.A. and Canada would show a marked improve- 
ment in the future. He was pleased to inform the shareholders that 
Mr. R. P. Barbour, who had had long experience of Fire Insurance 
in America and for many years past had been one of the Assistant 
Managers of the United States Branch of the North British and 
Mercantile, had recently been added to their staff of valued represen- 
tatives in the United States. The Fire business at home and generally 
in other parts of the world continued to give satisfactory results, and 
after providing for the special refund of premium referred to, a sum 
of {14,085 had been transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

The General Insurance Department had yielded a profit of 
{28,851, and the Marine Department £31,000. Notwithstanding the 
wisatisfactory conditions prevailing in Marine Insurance, the very 
conservative policy adopted by the Board during the last five years 
was justifying itself. The reserve carried forward last year included 
provision for losses of cargo due to the Japanese earthquake. All 
these claims had now been settled, and so their reserve position was 
much stronger than it was last year. 

There was no doubt, he thought, that sooner or later the Marine 
section of insurance business would require drastic re-organisation. 
The great difficulty at the present time was that the market was far 
too large for the volume of business offered. As he had recently 
stated, certain pernicious customs had crept into the business, and he 
thought underwriters would, in their own interests, do well to deal 
with the matter resolutely. Action in this direction, in his opinion, 
uld be taken at once if they were to have any improvement in the 

ess, 
STRONG RESERVE POSITION. 

After providing for the expenses of management, there was left a 
balance to the credit of Profit and Loss Account of £60,923, which was 
 ~ to the final dividends paid on January 1st last on account of 

24. 
He wished to call attention to the fact that the Departmental and 
General Reserves held, together with the paid-up capital, now 
amounted to over 140 per cent. of their premium income and showed 
al increase during the year of over 15 per cent. 

NEW PREMISES. 

A. was pleased to tell the shareholders that the Company's new 

tehold building at No. 1, Threadneedle Street, was nearly ready for 
ccupation, and they hoped to move there during the next month or 
two. This building, which was a notable addition to the architecture 
the City, had already been widely admired, and as it had been 
specially designed to meet the requirements of the Fire, Marine and 
General Departments, they felt sure that the business would be 
‘atried on with greater efficiency in their new headquarters. 
eholders might be interested to hear that the business of the 
ompany for 1925 showed an improvement in all branches, and the 








hey 








director” loo to the future with undiminished confidence. 
Applause.) 

. A. G. Mackenzie seconded the resolution, which was carried 
Wanimous} 


y- 
The other business was duly transacted, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors and staff. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


BUY A HOUSE? 


This Society has helped scores of thousands to make 
such purchases. It is willing to help YOU. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Save £1,000? 
£ 1 PAID TO THIS SOCIETY on the first 





day of each month will, with our present 
rate of interest, amount— 


In Ten Years to - - #150 
In Twenty Years to - £385 
In Thirty Years to - £750 


In Thirty-Five Years to £1,000 


Larger or smaller payments will produce correspond- 
ingly larger or smaller results. 
nterest at 44% credited free of Income Tax. 
No person has ever lost a single penny of his invest- 
ment in this Society during its seventy years’ existence. 
Capital can be withdrawn at par at short notice. 


Assets exceed - - £2,300,000 
Reserve Fund exceeds - £245,000 
By far the largest reserve in proportion te Uabilities of any 
large an effice in Londen. Apply fer 
Prespectus, personally or by . te the 
TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4, 6 & 8 LUDGATE HI LONDON, E.C. 4 
(2 doors from St. Paul's Cathedral). EDWARD WOOD, Manager. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Your family ds upon 
your income while you live. 

Why net that 1 for your old age 

and for your wife after your death by means ef « 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 
142 HOLBORN LONDON, E.C. 1. 





















WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW | 


in a Concise Little Book. 


“WHY YOUR FOOD COSTS MORE” 


Points from the Findings and Recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Food Prices, and 
Extracts from the Evidence of Housewives. 


1s. net. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LTD., 
28 and 29 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 























AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £56,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 

“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-helders’ point of view.” 
—Beourne’s Insurance Directory. 








Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. ‘THB.GARDEN SCHOOL (alinge, Liniied Ort Min 


A Lecture on “MODERN IRISH FINANCE ”’ will be given by 
SIR ERNEST CLARK, K.C.B., C.B.E. (late Permanent Secretary 
to the Treasury of Northern Ireland) at the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2) on FRIDAY, MAY 2oth, 1925, at 5 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc. A Syllabus 
may be obtained from the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Professor Foster Watson will lecture this term as follows: 
Monday, May 18th, “ Shakespeare an Aristocrat’’; Tuesday, 

Ma “Shakespeare as a B er’’; Wednesday, May 2oth, 
“ Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare’’; Thursday, May 21st, 
Ascension Day—No Lecture; Friday, May 22nd, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Originality.’’ Lectures are free, and begin at 6 o'clock p.m. 





Course of five Lectures on “ PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTA- 

BILITY ” will be given by DR. MAURICE NICOLL on Thursdays, 5.30 p.m., 

beginning May 2ist, at the Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 
Fee for course, {1 1s. Single tickets, 5s. Syllabus and tickets from Hon. Lecture 
Secretary at the Clinic. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
HILL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





Mitt 


An examination will be held on the 18th, roth and 2oth of June, 
when several Entrance gpennngee ge will be offered for competition 
to candidates between the ages of 12 and 14} years. The nominal 
value of these Scholarships is {10 per annum, but this sum may be 
increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of {100 
per annum, according to (1) the financial position of the parents, and 
(2) the standard of attainment of any candidate and the promise shown 
by him. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted 
for admission to the School without further examination, provided 
that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 


STOWE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1925. 
Value: {90—{50 p.a. according to the requirements of parents. 
Age limit, under 14 on April Ist, 1925. Last day for eniry: 
June 5th. Preliminary examination at Preparatory Schools, June 19th. 
Final: At Stowe, June 30th—July 2nd. 
Particulars and Entry Forms obtainable from HEADMASTER, 
Stowe School, Buckingham. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

rters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 

typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.32. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stemographer always available.—Miss Roserss, 5 High Holborn. 





FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 





Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. fer 
Matriculation or Res aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
Dan 


French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Burh Margaret Morris cing, Drame 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for ys and Girk 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and Miss J. 6. Manvnap 





‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HAIy, 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo} for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura) 
individual development. No day pupils. 


Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kimo. 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIs— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4259. 











ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL, 33 COURTFIELD Garpmys 
S. Kewsineron. PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND Boys, 
Apply: Miss A. A. WALKERD«NE, B.A. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Private School for Girls on modern public school lines. RB by the 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cam Bracing 


South coast air.—Principal, Miss Lucagtia CamERow (Somerville College, Oxford, 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
Small Finishing School, with exceptional advantages for Modern Lan and 
acquisition of general knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 a 

year.—Miss NEUMANN (late Principal and Founder of St. Margaret's School, Harrow), 


’ ’ 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

EHlocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

- level and is on grave) soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

of 15 acres. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
JEDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Mealthy, bappy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The ~ ae is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Preparatory 
School age). An all round education is given in general subjects, while 

a special feature is made of craft work and open air life, including gardeuing, camping 
and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natural 
we for napey creative activities. For Prospectus apply Miss M. Jommsroy, 
B.A. (Lond.). 








TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over ¢ years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymmastics on the 

Gwedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 

Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


A RESIDENTIAL NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 


DALTON HALL, MANCHESTER, 
the oldest University Hall of Residence outside Oxford and 
Cambridge, was founded and is maintained by the SocigTy OF 
FRIENDS. Its staff of tutors, varied social activities and attractive 
grounds provide all the advantages of College life in the strongest 
of the modern Universities. Open Scholarships. 
Principal: G. A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. (Camb.), Late Senior Lecturer 
in Physics in the University of London. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 











ton.—For information concerning 








| g-gn gree John’s Wood—Write, 6 Hamilton Gardens— yx; ‘Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogs 
Sit'ing and dining room, kitchen, two double-bedded rooms, use of bath oan Pund and Grants from the Board of Edncation, apply to the Principal, 
[geyser], plate, linen. {2 153, weekly. Miss LAWRENCE. 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948. 





UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Bed-sitting- 
rooms, constant hot water, gas fires, good cuisine, partial board. 
Oxford Street 30 mins.—Miss CoomBs, Quantock House, 17 Meadway, 

Golder’s Green, N.W.11. Tel.: Speedwell 2680. 


Garden. 


Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 








LAKE DISTRICT. 
MBLESIDE.—A delightfully and healthily situated Residence 
To be Let Furnished for August and September; spacious hall, gents’ cloak 
room (». and c.), 2 reception and 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, separate we. ; 
telephone; e.l.; garage; exceptional views. Apply William J. M‘Vey, F.A.I., 
Estate Agent, Winwermere. 





T° ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is 
necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs:— 
e Year post free ... eve eco ene eee 
Six Months _,, = ee eee eve oe ese 15s. Od, 
Three Months ,, -o ee eee ove eos ose 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


30s. Od. 











Oa Be te €B8 2a 2S 
A few masterpieces of French Painting. 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 
Admission 1s. 6d. (including Catalogue and tax). 
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| haa ange OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to us 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpos¢ 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per ine 
insertion, (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for * 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to 
the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 reat Quees 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The Life of Sir William Osler 


By HARVEY CUSHING. Because of Osler’s interest in 
the history of his profession, the effort has been made to 
bring him into proper alignment with that most remarkable 
period in the annals of Medicine through which he lived. 
This is the biography of a great doctor, and a brilliant, 
many-sided man. In two volumes, with many illustrations. 

37s, 6d. net. 


A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson 
By W. P. COURTNEY and D. NICHOL SMITH. This isa 
re-issue, now illustrated with many facsimiles; the edition 
is limited to 350 copies. 30s, net. 


Boswell’s Note Book, 1776-1777 


Recording particulars of Johnson’s early life. Now first 
published from the unique original of R. B. Adam, Esq. 
Mr. A. B. Walkley, in the Times of May 6th, says: “ Thus, 
I submit, the Note Book does add appreciably to our know- 
ledge of the facts—and the added facts are just those piquant 
little personal items that enliven a Biography.” In the 
Oxford Miscellany. 3s. 6d. net each. 


The Lives and Works of the 


Uneducated Poets 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by J. S. Cuipers. When 
John Jones, an “upper servant” who gained some fame as 
a poet, published his verses in 1831, Southey was persuaded 
to write as introduction a long essay on earlier “ un- 
educated” poets, beginning with Taylor the Water-Poet. 
As might have been expected, the poems are now only 
remembered on account of “the embalming power of Mr. 
Southey’s pen.” In the Oxford Miscellany. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Prejudice and Promise in 15th 
Century England 


By C. L. KINGSFORD. The Ford Lectures for 1924. The 
author maintains that the truth about 15th century England 
has been distorted by the prejudice of chroniclers and 
Tudor historians; and that the truth can only be discovered 
by the study from different sources of the 15th century as 
the seed-time of the future. With 5 appendixes, an index, 
and two maps. 15s, net. Immediately. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


Edited with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by E. V. 
GORDON and J. R. R. TOLKIEN. The first Student’s 
edition of the greatest of Middle English romances. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Fray Luis de Leon 


By AUBREY F. G. BELL. Fray Luis de Leon, Spain’s 
greatest lyric poet, was the outstanding figure of the later 
Spanish Renaissance. Mr. Bell aims at creating “a more 
living interest in a man who was all fire and energy, a 
Castillian blend of Milton, Wordsworth, and Savonarola.” 

30s. net. 


The Touchstone of Architecture 


By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD. A book of eleven 
essays, differing in subject, but having this in common; that 
the problems dealt with in them have all been approached 
from the point of view of architecture. Amongst the eleven 
are essays on Christopher Wren; Atavism in Art; and The 
Bridges of London. 7s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Sanditon. Fragment of a Novel 
by Jane Austen 


“We rejoice that it was written and that it has been re- 
leased to delight us."—From a review in The Times 
Literary Supplement. A. B. Walkley says: “It accords 
with the fitness of things that the Clarendon Press should be 
doing its best for the fame of Miss Austen. By rights she 
belonged to Oxford.” The limited edition has been ex- 
hausted. Second impression of the cheaper edition now 
ready. 7s. 6d, net. 


Orlando Gibbons 


By E. H. FELLOWES. In spite of the recent increase of 
interest shown in the Elizabethan composers there are still 
many people who know little of him beyond his pleasing 
name. This book, which gives a short account of his life 
and work, may be of use in the celebration of his three- 
hundredth anniversary, which occurs this year. With six 
appendixes, a genealogical chart, and three illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net. 
French Short Stories 


Edited by T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN. In the Introduction 
the editor traces the rise of the short story in France, where 
the kind has reached its most brilliant development. The 
stories chosen as representative are by Nodier, Gérard de 
Nerval, Daudet, de Maupassant, Villiers de |’Isle Adam, 
Anatole France, Demolder, de Régnier, and Boylesve. 

3s. 6d. net. 


The Life after Death in Oceania 
and the Malay Archipelago 


By ROSALIND MOSS. An enquiry whose purpose is to 
trace the connection between burial-customs and beliefs in 
a future life among the primitive peoples in Polynesia, 
Indonesia, and Ludenesia. 14s, net. 


The Way to Sketch 


By VERNON BLAKE. The contents include chapters on 
Perspective, Choice of Subject and Composition, Nature of 
Colour Harmonies, and Simplification. A chapter is devoted 
to critical analyses of eight carefully-chosen illustrations. 
With frontispiece in colour. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Early Life and Letters of 
Cavour, 1810-1848 


By A. J. WHYTE. Cavour’s place amongst the greatest 
statesmen of the nineteenth century was won by his untiring 
labour for the restoration of Italy. This book contains a 
full translation of the early letters, in which Cavour’s re- 
markably attractive personality finds expression. With 9 
illustrations, 15s, net. 


Movements in European History 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. This is the first illustrated edition 
‘of a work that appeared under a nom-de-plume. “ This 
little history is an attempt to count some of the great pulsa- 
tions that have shaken the hearts of men in Europe, and 
have made their history. . . . All that real history can 
do is to note with wonder and reverence the tides which 
have surged out from the innermost heart of man, and watch 
the incalculable flood and ebb of such tides.” 

Library edition, 8s. 6d. net. Cheap edition, 4s. 6d. net. 
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The Man Who Loved Birds 
W. H. HUDSON—NEW LETTERS 





MEN, BOOKS AND BIRDS 


Letters to a Friend. 











By W. H. HUDSON. 
With a Preface by MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Demy 8vo. Price 16/- net. 
Daily News: “In this volume of letters Mr. Morley Roberts has laid on admirers of Hudson and on posterity yet another 
obligation. . . . By his careful sifting and selection, Mr. Roberts has again helped us to reconstruct for ourselves Hudson 


the man.” 


Daily Graphic: “ All lovers of W. H. Hudson will be glad of a chance of reading these free and easy letters from the 
naturalist to his friend Morley Roberts.” 





The Most Important Book of Disclosures Published this year. 


THE RETURN OF THE KINGS 


Facts about the Conspiracy for the Restoration of Monarchy in Central Europe. 


By X.7 


Demy 8vo. Price 10/6 net. 

















New Light on King Constantine. 


| A KING’S PRIVATE LETTERS 


Being letters written by King Constantine of Greece to Paola, Princess of Saxe-Weimar, during the years 
1912-1923. With a preface by Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B. 


Demy 8vo. Price 10/6 net. 


Times: “ These letters will assist the future historian by the new light which they throw on King Constantine. They show 
that he was far from being the ‘sournois’ pro-German intriguer pilloried by the French and by a section of the British Press.” 














“An able and popular statement of arguments which should be in all hands.”—Daily Mail. 


THE CASE FOR CAPITALISM 


With a New Chapter—The Capital Levy. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS. 


All big employers of labour should circulate this book among their employees. 
Third Impression (5,000 copies). 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2/6 net. 


Times: “Mr. Withers has won the right to speak on economics and social topics by virtue of an amount of practical 
experience which is rare among literary men.” 


The Novels that are Being Widely Read: 

















THE OTHER WOMAN By FRANK STAYTON 
THE MALLORYS By KATHARINE ATKINSON 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD 
HAWK OF THE DESERT By G. E. MITTON 
VIRGINIA’S HUSBAND By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 
OBEDIENCE By F. E. CONNOLD 
THE INNOCENTS By H. K. WEBSTER 
THE TRAGIC MARRIAGE By VIVIAN LE GRAND 
ANOTHER MAN’S WIFE By LADY (A) SCOTT 





EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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W. H. HUDSON 


Far Away and Long Ago. Idle Days in Patagonia. Hampshire 
Days. Nature in Downland. The Land’s End. The Book of 
a Naturalist. A Traveller in Little Things. Afoot in England. 
Birds in London. Adventures Among Birds. Birds in Town and 
Village. Dead Man’s Plack, An Old Thorn and Poems. 6s. net 
per vol. 

A Hudson Anthology. Epwarp Garnetr. Dent, 7s. 6d. 


The new and popular edition of some of Hudson’s works which 
has been coming out during the last couple of years or so has 
been all the more welcome for its surely belated appearance. 
It is now possible to read any book of Hudson’s that you want to 
read—a thing which could not have been said a year or two ago. 
The uniform edition of the collected works which was brought 
out by the same publishers soon after the author's death is an 
edition de luxe and did not help matters. Among its twenty-four 
volumes are not a few works which had lingered in the estate of 
“ scarce ’’ books and were hoarded by the fraternity of collectors, 
and not in circulation. These have now been made accessible for the 
many in the popular series under review. Idle Days in Patagonia, 
first published in 1893, could be procured by the knowing from 
New York, but was otherwise unobtainable except at the fancy 
price which must be paid for the first edition. Birds in London 
(1898), so far as we know, was out of print. So was Adventures 
Among Birds (1913). Even Hampshire Days (1903), which went 
into at least a second edition, had for some time been almost a 
closed book. Nature in Downland (1900) escaped this obscurity, 
but not so The Land’s End (1908), nor Afoot in England (1909), 
which last contains chapters that are, of all the author's writings, 
among the least deserving to go unread. The other volumes of 
the series belong to the last years of Hudson’s life, and were 
already easily procurable in their original forms. To these 
publications Messrs. Dent and Co. have lately added a Hudson 
Anthology, compiled by Mr. Edward Garnett. 

Hudson’s reputation rests at least as much upon works in 
which the human interest predominates as upon the more 
numerous sort which are devoted mainly to nature and wild life. 
But of the books reissued in the new series all those named above 
belong to the latter class, and it is with this side of Hudson's 
work that we shall deal—the side which appeals to nature-lovers. 

Nature-lovers may be divided into two schools ; Wordsworth’s 
exclamation to the cuckoo is answered in two voices. First we 
have still the romantic school, for whom the “ blithe new- 
comer ”’ is 

No bird but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery, 
or (by an inward turn of sentiment) 
The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to. 

Then there is that other class of men to whom the cuckoo is 
every inch a cuckoo, a creature of known aspects and known 
conduct and whose very charm consists not least in the fact that 
there is always more to be known about his ways of life. To call 
these the scientific school would be misleading. They, too, have 
their feelings and elations. ‘lo them each migrant species arrives 
a no less welcome “ darling of the spring” than to the more 
introspective and perhaps less discerning observer of the con- 
trasted school. But there is an essential difference of attitude. 
Reverence is the characteristic of the one school ; familiarity 
of the other. Between the two, and of them both, but inclining 
rather to the latter type, there is nowadays quite a host of 
writers, chiefly anonymous, whose seasonable observations and 
reflections in the newspapers astonish us constantly by the know- 
ledge they display and by the high average of their poetic 
qualities. We read them with pleasure and forget them the next 
hour. How should we distinguish Hudson's abiding note from 
the chorus of these many pretty songsters? He has genius. In 
what does it consist ? 

To say that he possessed the characteristic faculties of the 
field naturalist in a superlative degree is less than half an answer. 
To begin with, of course, Hudson was more than a naturalist, 
in the obvious sense that he was also a writer of English prose, 
and in the sense that he thought and wrote of more than bird, 
beast, insect and reptile—was a student of man and his works. 
& composer of romantic fiction, a mystic, an westhete. But in 
another sense, also, the answer would be inadequate. As a 
naturalist, Hudson was more than one who excelled in the 
Powers which make up the accepted meaning of the term. The 
ria aan of his learning in nature lore itself have placed 

im in @ foremost place among naturalists. But if we are 
seeking to define the character of his genius, we must look 


not merely to the extent of his knowledge of wild life but to 
its quality. What did nature mean for him? How did he 
feel personally towards an ant, a humming-bird, a puma, 
an adder, a flamingo? 

In discussing a serious naturalist as such, to speak of his 
personal relation to a wood-wren or an armadillo has an appear- 
ance of absurdity. But it would not be thought absurd to 
discuss St. Francis’s personal relation to a sparrow; and just 
as the saint’s attitude to nature would have been qualified and 
enhanced by that closer intimacy with the circumstances of 
animal life which belongs to the field naturalist, so the latter's 
knowledge is conditioned and coloured by the character of his 
emotional impulses and the outlook which they engender. 
No perceptions are vivid and enduring but those which are felt 
emotionally (a fact examined by Hudson in one of his essays). 
A feeling for the object observed is the beginning of knowledge ; 
and the character of the observations which the individual 
naturalist contributes to his branch of knowledge depends, at 
least originally, upon what things excite his feelings and what 
sort of feelings they excite. This is true even of the severest 
ornithologist, who records facts and divulges no personal senti- 
ments. It is essential in the case of one like Hudson, in whom 
the naturalist was never divorced from the man of feeling, 
either when he was observing or when he was writing. To 
estimate him either as a naturalist or as a writer one must 
understand how he felt towards the animal order of beings. 

Reverence and familiarity have been spoken of as contrasted 
attitudes of men towards God’s creatures. In Hudson, the 
sanest of men, they were compounded in the sanest of all 
relations—respect. This, again, is a term which may excite 
the impatience of some people when applied to the relations 
between man and the lower orders of creation ; but it is rightly 
used. Respect is the key to a certain noble moderation which 
appears in all that Hudson writes about man; and his love 
of animals was imbued with a sense of the dignity and beauty 
of animal life for which this is the most fitting word. In a 
caged bird it was the indignity done to a strong and exquisite 
creature that pained him at least as much as any cruelty 
involved. And the sight of a stuffed bird was to his eyes 
hardly less repugnant than would have been the sight of a 
stuffed baby. In both cases it was his sense of respect that was 
offended. Some similar feeling is present, no doubt, in most 
nature lovers. What was original in Hudson was the intensity of 
the feeling, an intensity almost subversive of commonly accepted 
values. In Green Mansions he found a daring expression for 
this passionate regard. In the human form of Rima was 
embodied all that he held of most value in animal life—not 
merely its graces of form and colour, but the force and alertness, 
‘*the spontaneous quickness and dexterity,” “that enchanting 
variability,” and whatever else constitutes its adorable beauty 
and makes a vile object of man. Hudson conceived of a girlish 
perfection in which the human properties of intelligence and 
kindness would be found in harmony with “the beautiful 
physical brightness which the wild animals have.’ In Rima’s 
countenance what came first, indeed, was the look of intelligence ; 
but it was a look “ which at the same time seemed complementary 
to and one with the all seeing, all hearing alertness appearing 
in her face—the alertness one remarks in a wild creature, even 
when in repose and fearing nothing, but seldom in man, never 
perhaps in intellectual or studious man.’ Such was Rima, 
and such, more or less, without the thinking element, were all 
living things in nature for Hudson. 

Men’s feelings for animals are, perhaps, too often the result of a 
confusion of thought, of an** anthropopsychism "’ which attributes 
to unintelligent creatures, as theirs objectively, properties which 
merely reflect the impressions received by the human intelligence 
from them—for instance, in the case of birds, from their song. 
On the other hand, the self-same limitation of ideas which pro- 
duces this result—a man’s incapacity to project himself into 
the animal and think and feel in animal terms—produces an 
opposite result, an unwarranted denial of the moral worth of 
the faculties that animals do possess. (We use the word 
** faculties ” in a wide sense.) Hudson knew as well as anyone 
what is not in the minds of animals: his distinction lay in his 
heightened perception of what is admirable in the animal 
nature. 

The fact is, he knew better than most men—better perhaps 
than any man has known—what it is to be an animal. To 
some extent, it was a matter of actual experience. To be 
‘** at one with nature’ meant, in Hudson's experience, a more 
complete removal from human associations than is commonly 
meant, and a more complete absorption of man’s faculties in a 
purely natural environment. When he was a very small child, 
“2 
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he tells us, his mother’s anxiety was excited by his habit of 
standing motionless and, apparently, oblivious for long stretches 
of time in a plantation near the house; she feared a mental 
defect, till she discovered the more than childish knowledge 
of bird life that resulted from these spells of apparently suspended 
activity. These habits persisted in after-life. Time would 
seem to have had little existence for him, if one may judge by 
the casual way in which he so frequently speaks of two or 
three hours, or much longer periods, spent, often day after day, 
in the company of some species of the bird or insect world— 
long watches which by other naturalists may be undertaken, with 
the exercise of some patience and perseverance, for the definite 
purposes of research, but in Hudson merely resulted from a 
natural propensity for living intensely in the present. But it 
was not only time that was left behind on these occasions. A 
born thinker, a confirmed book-lover, Hudson appears to have 
been able practically to put aside homo sapiens for hours at a 
time, or even for weeks and months. In this disencumbered 
state the senses left to him were quickened to an extraordinary 
alertness. Such an experience is described in Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia. Soon after his arrival at the Rio Negro, he was disabled 
by a serious revolver accident, which prevented him from 

pursuing the practical object for which he had come to the 

country. The habit of indolence thus acquired remained with 
him, and he spent week after week in aimless and monotonous 
traversings of the grey plateau-land, featureless and almost 
deprived of visible forms of life, spread out on either side of the 
valley in which he had fixed his temporary habitation : 

During those solitary days it was a rare thing for any thought to 
cross my mind; animal forms did not cross my vision or bird- 
voices assail my hearing more rarely. In that novel state of 
mind I was in, thought had become impossible . . . My mind had 
suddenly transformed itself from a thinking machine into a 
machine for some other unknown purpose. To think was setting 
in motion a noisy engine in my brain; and there was something 
there which bade me he still, and I was forced to obey. My state 
was one of suspense and watchfulness ; yet I had no expectation 
of meeting with an adventure, and felt as free from apprehension 
as I feel now when sitting in a room in London. The change in me 
was just as great and wonderful as if I had changed my identity 
for that of another man or animal; but at the time I was powerless 
to wonder at or speculate about it; the state seemed familiar 
rather than strange, and although accompanied by a strong feeling 
of elation, I did not know it—did not know that something had 
come between me and my intellect—until I lost it and returned to 
my former self—to thinking, and the old insipid existence. 


The last sentence is, unfortunately, an example of that loose 
writing into which Hudson was capable of lapsing at times. 
But the account is remarkable in itself and interesting as a clue 
to Hudson’s mental constitution. He speaks of it, indeed, 
as an isolated experience, a psychological phenomenon, a 
reversion to the mental state of the pure savage and towards 
that of the animal. “I had undoubtedly gone back,” he says. 
But one may guess that the experience was no more than an 
extreme and peculiar development of that capacity for living 
in the moment which was distinctively his at all times. He 
could live with the creatures whose lives meant so much 
for him. H. WarreE Cornisu. 


AFFAIRS AND GOSSIP 


What I have Seen and Heard. By J. G. Swirr MacNem1. 
Arrowsmith. 18s. 

Recollections of a Happy Life. 
Duckworth. 16s. 

Memories of a Singer. By Minnie Hunk (BARONESS DE 
WarTEGG). Philpot. 15s. 

The Two Pins Club. By Harry Furniss. Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Swift MacNeill has too lively a reputation for his reminis- 
cences to be of that class which seems to be written by dullards 
for dullards. He has scarcely a page that is not touched with 
wit or that does not illumine some person or matter of public 
interest. He is not garrulous ; he has sifted and selected with 
the pains of a man who dreads being considered a bore and the 
residuum contains not one recollection too many. An early 
memory is of the Scots Greys entraining for the Crimean War. 
Schooldays in Dublin were followed by undergraduate days at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and at Christ Church, Oxford, and he 
afterwards practised as a barrister in Dublin and held a law 
professorship. His gallery of academic portraits includes 
Mahaffy, Jowett, Pusey, and that thorn in the side of Disraeli, 
Goldwin Smith. We are shown Stubbs, with his habit of 
talking to himself, making the invariable aside, ‘‘ that impure 


By Maurice Francis EGan. 





felon,’ whenever Henry VIII.’s name cropped up, and those 
allusions to his fellow-historian, Froude—* that ex-clergyman 
of the Church of England,” as he was wont to describe him— 
which were anything but complimentary. There are reminis- 
cences of several fellow-undergraduates whose names are house- 
hold words and the account of that galaxy of wits, the Irish 
Bar, contains some good legal stories. During his under- 
graduate days Mr. MacNeill met the Miss La Touche whose 
life touched Ruskin’s. He tells her side of that sad story, 
describes how Ruskin, then in early middle age; was led, first, 
to admiration of her brilliance, and then to infatuation, and 
considers that “ his selfish persistence, even persecution, in 
seeking to marry her cast an impenetrable gloom over her 
short life and undoubtedly was accountable for her loss of 
health and her death in her twenty-eighth year.’ Most people 
will turn specially to Mr. MacNeill’s political reminiscences, for, 
as everyone knows, he was for thirty years an active Member of 
the House of Commons. More than half a century ago he 
was concerned with party affairs. In 1874 the Council of the 
Home Rule League, of which he was a member, was meeting 
over a tobacconist’s shop in Sackville Street, discussing the 
possibility of contesting a coming by-election. The Council 
was nonplussed bythe difficulty of selecting a suitable candidate 
when a man, very elegantly but not foppishly dressed, came 
into the room and offered to contest the constituency and to 
bear the cost of the fight. This was Parnell, who was then 
so much of a novice that at the public meeting in support of 
his candidature he suffered a hopeless and humiliating break- 
down. ‘“ Yet as so frequently happens when a man makes an 
obvious failure in public, his audience was sympathetic, en- 
couraging him with kindly cheers. But these appeared only 
to increase his confusion, and as he sat down he looked a beaten, 
humiliated man. The proceedings, of course, did not collapse ; 
other resolutions were proposed and carried, but it was generally 
considered then that the candidate could be nothing more than 
a figure-head in his party, a man who could never possibly 
achieve personal success.’ Mr. MacNeill was present when 
Parnell and O’Shea first met and of the tragedy of later years 
he was of course a close spectator. A story that throws light 
behind the scenes of politics is of Rhodes offering Mr. MacNeill 
ten thousand pounds for the Irish Party on condition that if 
the next Home Rule Bill provided for the retention of Irish 
representation at Westminster the party would not oppose it. 
Negotiations with Parnell followed, the pledge was given and 
the money paid. Mr. MacNeill has seen politics from the inside, 
but his object is not to narrate history so much as to make 
vivid the men who made it. 

The late Honourable Meurice Egan, who died shortly after 
completing his autobiography, was a distinguished American 
man-of-letters who, after an early career as a journalist, filled 
Chairs of English Literature for twenty years and was from 
1907 to 1918 United States Minister to Denmark. His reminis- 
cences are more leisurely than Mr. MacNeill’s, his purpose being 
to fill in the background rather than to let his portraits stand 
out, so to speak, from blank walls. Whether he is writing of 
the Cranford-like provincialism of Philadelphia at the time 
of the Civil War, of his experiences in journalism, or of his 
diplomatic work—which included the war period—he is always 
interesting. The circumstances in which he wrote his first 
novel are humorously described. A great popular success of 
the time happened to be a story entitled That Husband of Mine, 
and an enterprising publisher, forestalling other imitators, 
promptly copyrighted all possible titles containing the word 
‘** mine.’ Mr. Egan was asked to write within a fortnight a 
novel to be called That Girl of Mine. Each day for twelve days 
he sent two chapters to the publishers and each day the proofs 
came back with the words * more action” written on a slip 
of paper. Mr. Egan made the action more and more furious 
until at last, feeling that “in the interest of art the heroine 
must have a little rest,” he went to the publishers and found 
that the slips had come from the office-boy! Many well-known 
names appear in his pages. He thought Matthew Arnold, who 
was visiting New York for the first time, ‘* rather ice-bound and 
often painfully bored,” and it was said that at a select party 
at which they were guests Arnold had been heard to whisper 
to his wife, ‘I think, my dear, we ought to get out of this 
hole to-morrow on the nine o’clock train.’””’ The book leaves 
us with the impression of a kindly and cultured man who was 
justly esteemed by all who knew him. ; 

Of the other two volumes little need be said. Unlike Mr. 
MacNeill and Mr. Egan, Miss Minnie Hunk is concerned with 
herself rather than with other people. But no one expects & 
prima donna to be self-effacing, and it is not surprising that 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 


CANNING 
1822-1827 
By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Reader in Modern 
History, University of Cambridge. xxiv. + 636 pp. 
83 X54. 25s. net. 


Just Published. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Its People and the Resources, Development and 
Prospects of the Continent as an Agricultural, 
Industrial and Commercial Area. By J. RUSSELL 
SMITH, Professor of Economic Geography, 
Columbia University. 857 pp. 8% X 54, with 410 
Illustrations and Maps. 25s. net. 

















“A new critic of the first rank.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x.+224 pp. 83X54}. 8s. 6d. net. 

“For all Mr. Newman’s self-effacement, he cannot hide 
from his readers either his complete mastery of his subject 
or his fine and just judgment of character . . . a new critic 
of the first rank.”"—New Statesman. 











Second Edition Now Ready. 
CONCERNING THE NATURE OF 


By - WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. 248 pp. 74X5. Illus. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“One of the best scientific popular expositions that have 
appeared for many years.”—Times. 











Mr. PEPYS 
By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An Introduction to the Diary, 
with plentiful quotations, and a short account of Pepys’ later 
life. 320 pp. 74X5. 7s. 6d. met. 

“The best record we have seen of Pepys’ multifarious 
energies and pursuits.”—Saturday Review. “Most admir- 
able are the new particulars of Pepys’ later years.”— 
Illustrated London News. 








A new “ BELL ” Chess Book 
THE CHESS 


F 
By J. Du Mont. Fully Illustrated. 82X54. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The best English work on the game since Mason’s 
classic. Full of new points of view to meet beginners’ 
difficulties, and expressed in the clearest language.” 
—Observer. 











A Book to read NOW 


SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 72XS5. Jilustrated. 55. net. 


“ Everyone who cares for birds ought to read this book, 
which is full of magic. ... And whoever reads it will 
certainly want to go and make a sanctuary immediately.” 

—S pectator. 


CROSS-WORDS 


The most reliable aid in making and solving Cross- 
Word Puzzles is WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, world-famous for 
its authority, its immense range, and its wealth of 
synonyms. Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 
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THE CRUISE 
OF THE NONA 


** A classic born.” 
—J. C. Squire in Westminster Gazette. 


* One of the best books he has 
written.” —The Times. 


** A notable book.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 














15s. net 
ALSO 
THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 
By FREDERIC PAXSON. Maps. 30s. net 
This book has just been awarded the important Pulitzer 
Prize as the best book of the year on American History. 
TENNYSON: Aspects of His Life, 
Character and Poetry 7s. 6d. net 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 


Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph: “ Reverence, sym- 
pathy, understanding, and wide knowledge have gone to the 
making of Mr. Nicolson’s picture. . _. Certainly the 
most vital portrait of the great Victorian Laureate that has 
yet been given to the world.” 


SENTENCES AND THINKING 6s. 6d. net 
By NORMAN FOERSTER and J. M. STEDMAN. 


Times Educational Supplement: “Much useful and 
reasoned advice on the art of clear and accurate writing.” 


FICTION 



















THE UNHURRYING CHASE 
By H. F. M. PRESCOTT. 7s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ A new specimen of the his 
torical novel in its modern form. . . . ¢ whole book is a 
fine and honest piece of work based, one imagines, on con- 
siderable historical reading, and fortified by remarkable 
powers of description.” 


MYRTLE 6s. net 
By STEPHEN HUDSON, author of “ Tony.” 


Spectator: “Mr. Stephen Hudson has been working his 
way, by conscientiousness and a fine sensibility, towards a 
high reputation as a novelist. Myrtie will undoubtedly add 
to his fame.” 

Stories by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 6s. net 


Observer: “The best book of stories Miss Mayne has 
given us since Come In.” 


LOVE GODS 


By MARTIN MILLS. 7s. 6d. net 
THE TORTOISESHELL CAT 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7s. 6d. net 


Outlook: “ What is most conspicuous is its sunlit humour, 
The book as a whole is more sparkling than brilliant and 
quite as gentle as it is shrewd 












THE VICTORS 


By PETER DEANE. 3s. 6d. net 


This moving and vivid little book is a bitter variation on the 
theme of national forgetfulness. It tells of a young officer who, 
emerging from the horrors of the war, finds that there is no place 
for him in the “ peace economy ” of his country, and that where 
once was adulation and willing service is now a cold indifference 
and neglect. 

The Victors is written with a restrained power that is almost 
terrible. 
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her autobiography seems constantly to be recording quarrels 
with other operatic stars, quarrels with conductors or quarrels 
with managers. In none of these, of course, was Miss Minnie 
Hunk to blame; always there was someone jealous of her 
success which, indeed, was very great. She made her début 
in America in 1869 and was immediately launched on a trium- 
phant career in Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin and elsewhere, 
her chief title to fame being the creation of the part of Carmen. 
She retired thirty years ao. In her widowed old age she has 
lost her wealth and her sight has failed. In this book, however, 
which has been “ collated” for her, we see her as a capricious 
young woman wel] able to hold her own, to put it mildly, in 
those complex spheres in which operatic stars move and have 
their being. The late Mr. Harry Furniss’s book, with illustra- 
tions by himself, resembles others that came from his fluent 
pen. ‘The Two Pins Club was an informal Sunday riding club 
to which a number of well known men, including Burnand, 
Tenniel and Linley Sambourne of Punch, Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Sir John Hare and the author belonged. It serves as a peg for 
gossip, some of it amusing and some of it new, about the 
*nineties. 


OLD THINGS: TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY 


The Wandering Scholar. By Davip G. Hocartn. H. Milford. 
8s. 6d. 

English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J. J. Jusseranp. 
Translated by Lucy Tovurmin Smiru. Revised and 
enlarged by the Author. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


London Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. By Cuantes G. HarrPer. 
Illustrated by the Author. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


The Romance of the Edinburgh Streets. By Mary D. Srevarr. 
With nine Illustrations and two maps. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Naples Through the Centuries. By Lacy Cottison-MorLEy. With 
twenty-three Illustrations and a map. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


“TIT pity,” writes Sterne, “the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and cry, ’Tis all barren.”’ Since his day the 
traveller has had a new freedom to express himself, may admire 
the wrong things, expand and omit at his own pleasure. It 
follows that his temper is as important as his knowledge. He 
may, like Tennyson, leave Florence because he cannot get his 
favourite tobacco, or prefer his own company, like Hazlitt, and 
often he has to face Sterne’s difficulty about strangers: 

The balance of sentimental commerce is always against the 
expatriated traveller; he must buy what he has little occasion 
for, at their own price; his conversation will seldom be taken 
in exchange for theirs without a large discount. 


He must have confidence in his own personality and a sense of 
humour and humanity as well as an open and exploring mind. 
Nothing is more painful than to see good material spoilt by a 
writer or lecturer who must add to the equipment he feels to 
be inadequate by forcing a series of small jokes. The scholar 
with a broad outlook is the best traveller in print, when he is 
free from the uncouth manners acquired in the seclusion of 
libraries. The Goliards were wandering scholars of perpetual 
gaiety, and Dr. Hogarth, for all his learning, does not need any 
apology for the experiences described in two delightful books 
he has now with some revision put into one as The Wandering 
Scholar. He is a professional archeologist, deep in the old 
treasures of Asia Minor, like the friend to whom he dedicates 
his book, ‘“‘W.M.R.,” but he has nothing of Dr. Dryasdust 
about him. He was capable of turning war correspondent to 
help a friend. He reveals to us frankly all the delights of dis- 
covery on the track of that pre-Greek people newly delivered 
from the oblivion of centuries, the Hittites, and all the weariness 
of disappointment, when the prize evades the utmost tact 
and persistence. Engaged on the great Artemisium at Ephesus 
he was floored by incessant rain which buried afresh all his 
workings. But finally he discovered nearly 3,000 objects, 
including some of the earliest electrum coinage of Lydia. We 
have often thought that the archeologist cannot be precisely 
happy as a grave-robber. He is saved, apparently, by the 
thought that the dead he rifles lived so long ago. Nearer, it 
would be less pleasant. Dr. Hogarth tells us that not far off 
AJexandria he sent away much the best of his excavators, 
because his skill was due to current practice in robbing corpses 
of their grave-clothes. Bargaining for a handful of trashy 
coins with one rare piece among them must be highly pleasurable 
and exciting, but the trials of the scholar are many. He has 
to copy, for example, by the light of a tiny lamp, with one’s head 
down in a square hole cut in a mosque floor, a stone built into the 
foundations, while round about hangs a cloud of odorous humanity, 
hardly bribed to allow this sacrilegious thing to be done at all. 


Then, confronted with the chance of getting a Hittite hiero- 
glyphic inscription, he cannot take it, because the owner insists 
on swindling the Government. But in spite of fever and fleas, 
bakshish and hard fare, the thrill lasts. How could it fail in 
the amazing world of Crete, on the ancient Euphrates, or Nile 
flats full of buried history ? 

Dr. Jusserand revives for us the English travellers of a dim 
period with admirable learning and grace. This masterly book 
about the fourteenth century we prefer to his later History 
“from the Renaissance to the Civil War,” because for all his 
judgment he does not quite get the English sense of Shakespeare, 
His medieval work has grown from its French original to a 
larger form excellently translated by another expert, Miss 
Toulmin Smith. It is a presentation due to long research in 
dusty documents, a miniature here and a dull legal case there, 
From Chaucer we get the idea of a happy time when England 
was still abundantly merry, and much was believed that now ig 
taken from us. But the Commons, as Dr. Jusserand reminds 
us, were generally landowners and tradesmen. The peasants 
and labourers were harried and mutinous. Villeins were in 
a state of slavery, and kings knew very well the influence of 
those who wandered to and fro with tales of hardship. The 
English in revolt were always dangerous because of their 
“extraordinary coolness and practical sense.” Altogether, 
we think that among the lower orders the shameless beggar, 
whether religious or not, had the best of it. As for the pilgrim, 
who had ‘‘ seen much and invented more,”’ he was laughed at 
by clever people, but, we do not doubt, envied. 

The illustrations are delightful. Nothing could be more 
vigorous than the picture of the reaper’s cart going up-hill. 
We see Chaucer’s cook on a journey, and a family dinner among 
the great with dogs, musicians, carver, cup-bearer, and a marshal 
of the hall expelling a beggar. 

Mr. Harper is an accomplished searcher after notable things 
in many parts of England, and being, we learn, a Cockney by 
birth, gossips about London streets with the confidence of 
old acquaintance. He has the advantage of supplying his own 
neat sketches to illustrate his text, which is easily written, if 
rather jaunty at intervals. What he notes concerning George 
IV. and his architect Nash is particularly poignant to-day. 
He pictures the last of Nash’s colonnades demolished last 
August, and we agree that Nash’s stucco lasted well and looked 
better than later ideas of plaster. He planned on a big scale, 
whereas London architecture now has no ensemble. Every- 
thing is sacrificed to the claims of commercialism. We notice 
interesting chapters on old London Signs, abortive building 
schemes, and official quarters. Mr. Harper is a shrewd critic, 
and denounces the inferior stone which keeps the House of 
Commons in constant need of repair. His remarks about 
W. W. Astor remind us that someone, after seeing his ways 
at Hever, spelt his second name, “* Walled off.’ The translation 
of the composite couplet of Martial (p. 190) follows I, 22 in the 
second line instead of the original I, 60. An epigram about 
Caledonian claret and poisonous port is quoted, with the addition 
that Mr. Harper has long sought its author in vain. It was 
written, as Scott recorded in the Quarterly, June, 1827, by John 
Home, the author of Douglas. Home and Hume were great 
friends, differing only about the merits of port and claret. 
Pleasantly enough, Hume in his will left Home ten dozen of 
old claret, a single bottle of port, and, if he finished that unaided 
in two sittings, six dozen of the same wine. Edinburgh did not 
need a Stevenson to write it up. With its Calton and Castle 
heights, and its numerous relics of old times, it is really pictur- 
esque, in spite of the railway which is like a bone in its throat. 
The “* wynds ” and other fascinating corners have been pictured 
many a time, like John Knox’s house and Holyrood. The 
spire of St. Giles still raises its crown, like that which presides 
over old Aberdeen by the sea, though the building itself has 
been much altered and restored. Miss Steuart has wisely left 
alone the details given in the guide-books, and produced, as 
she passes from street to street, a discreet mixture of history 
and biography which holds our attention throughout. A 
galaxy of strong and quaint Scottish characters shine in these 
pages, notable women as well as men worthy of the brush of 

Raeburn. Good use has been made of Cockburn’s Memorials 
of his Time. We see Lord Newton as keen a judge of law as 
ever after three bottles of claret, the absurd Lord Buchan 
bursting in on Scott when he was ill with capital arrangements 
for his funeral, and the delightful Henry Erskine meeting the 
complacent Boswell with Johnson in tow, and tipping him 4 
shilling “* for the sight of his bear.” James II. plays a foursome 
at golf against an English pair, and, choosing a mere shoemaker 
but excellent partner, gives Scotland a win. Deacon Brodie, 
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The English Comic 


Characters 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, author of “ Figures in Modern 
Literature.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Priestley gives us the very cream of characters who are 
themselves the cream of the books they adorn.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
“Laughter goes hand in hand with criticism in his pages.” 
—Robert Lynd in The Daily ion. 


The Golden Keys 


By VERNON LEE, Litt.D., author of “ The Handling 
of Words.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ The writer of guide-books fulfils his own useful function, the 
author of books of travel is often entertaining as well as informa- 
tive, but neither may be able to apprehend, still less to interpret 
for us, anything so personal and intimate as the Spirit of Place. 
Vernon Lee was born with that gift."—Daily Telegraph. 


The Letters of Mary Russell 
Mitford 


Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“For a well-conceived book it would be hard to beat Mr. 
Brimley Johnson's selection from the letters of Miss aol 
—Opbserver. 


The Truth about 
Kitchener 


By V. 4V. GERMAINS (“A Rifleman"). Crown 8vo. 


8s. 6d. net. 


An outspoken vindication of Kitchener and his policy at the 
War Office from 1914 to his death, containing a mass of informa- 
tion and detail which will tend to become increasingly important. 


Nigerian Days 
By A. C. G. HASTINGS. With an Introduction by 
R. B. A eee Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
8. - net. 


An attractive and well-illustrated account of life, sport, travel, 
and commissioners’ work in Nigeria, by one who has an unrivalled 
knowledge and experience of the country. 


Turkey in Travail 


The Birth of a New Nation 
By HAROLD ARMSTRONG, lately Assistant and 
Acting Military Attaché to the High Commissioner at 
Constantinople. Illustrated with maps. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Armstrong has written an interesting and arresting 
book.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Common Sense of 
Music 
By SIGMUND SPAETH. Illustrated. Crown vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author, discarding dull technical details, 
tells the plain man how to discover for himseif the fundamental 
appeal and infinite enjoyment of music. 


The Morality of Birth 
Control 


By ETTIE A. ROUT, author of “Safe Marriage.” 
rown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane says, in a letter to the author: “I have 
read your book from cover to cover. You have treated the subject 
in a most scientific and dignified manner, and | heartily con- 
gratulate you.” 
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CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS 











The Public Life J. A. SPENDER 


What the Prime Minister says: “ A gentleman of great renown who has 
just written a valuable book for the layman . . . that admirable book * The 
Public Life.”"—Speech at the Annual Dinner of the ‘ey Society, 
5th May, 1925. Two Volumes. Illustrated. ‘ 


. *,@ b J - 
A Musical Critic’s Holiday 
ERNEST NEWMAN 
Is the criticism of contemporary composers possible? Selecting certain epochs 
of the past, this distingui critic answers this timely _ —— tion, 
and his instructive pages will prove of inestimable value to stodents of 
music and all lovers of the arts. 


Just Published. With numerous musical examples, 12s. 6d. net. 


Hull Down Sir BERTRAM HAYES 


K.C.M.G., D.3.O. 


Reminiscences of Wind-jammers., Troops, Travellers. “A plain tale of a 
long life at sea, told without emphasis, in good humour, in a spirit of fun 
. . « 80 full of lively yarns that you are through the big volume before you 
been on a long voyage."—H. M. Tomtinson in the 

2nd Impression. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 
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Weekly Westminster. 


Sea Horses § FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Ist and 2nd Impressions Exhausted. 3rd Impression Now Ready. 
“A delightful example of Mr. Young's art. He has the Conrad 


manner. He tells a story interwoven with live characters and a satin rich 
with individual knowledge of the story-teller."—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


The George and the Crown 
SHEILA _KAYE-SMITH 











3rd Impression. 








Coral: a Sequel to “Carnival” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The Girl in Golden Rags 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


From a simple country life, a fascinating heroine passes to a wealthy home 
in an American city, and wins through to happiness. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Golden Milestone 
BRUCE BEDDOW 


Life and character in the Black Country and an engrossing story of married 
life are portrayed with a delightful intimacy. Mr. Beddow has fulfilled the 
promise of his last year's success, “ The Wine of Illusion.” 7s. 6d. net. 


Following Ann _ K. R. G. BROWNE 


Here is a book with a chuckle on every page—a really witty story of 
mistaken identity. “ Refreshing and diverting. . . . Mr. Browne has a neat 
unforced wit.”—Daily Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Splendid Road 
VINGIE E. ROE 
California in the days of the Gold Rush is the ones of these exciting 


adventures into which is woven a strong love interest. together admirable, 
a very gripping yarn.”—Daily Craphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


Disher—Detective WILL SCOTT 


Entertainment and excitement abound—in odd places, among all sorts of queer 
company—right up to the unveiling of a thrilling mystery. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 4. 


Second Impression. 
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whose dark lantern and skeleton keys now repose in the Museum 
of Antiquities, gravely consults his fellows on the Town Council 
about a reward for his own capture, and an old lady, the last 
of the Jacobites, shuts her prayer-book viciously in church 
when royal Georges are mentioned, and rises from her knees 
to stand defiantly upright till the whole of the new lot are done 
with. To an obvious regard for the pride and persistency of 
the Scottish character Miss Steuart adds a sensible judgment 
about reputations that have not lasted. We prefer her book 
to all the criticism of Jeffrey or the tedious high jinks of the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. We only wonder that, writing of Scott’s 
“ thrill”’ over the discovery of the long-hidden Regalia of 
Scotland, she should call the word an “ utterly unsuitable 
modern expression.” It is sound enough, and expresses Scott’s 
deep historic feeling, to which Scotland and the world owe a 
good deal. 

One of our chief authorities on Italian letters to-day, Mr. 
Collison-Morley, has written a full and judicious book on Naples. 
He has so much history, art and literature to consider that he 
has not much room for sentiment. But he relieves his solid 
matter with lighter touches, reproducing some of the naive 
and ill-spelt letters of the glorious Lady Hamilton, and telling 
us strange stories of the Camorra with its wonderful and impu- 
dent organisation. Notable are his own casual experiences 
among the Neapolitans, who, we gather, have of recent years 
improved on their sorry reputation. They are not steadily 
bad, but subject to violent fits of passion, which often mean 
more bark than bite. They possess a popular dialect theatre, 
which is more than London can boast, but the typical Neapolitan 
song has yielded to the influence of the fox-trot. They are not 
so liable to be killed by motors as we are, because sturdy little 
donkeys among the traffic provide placid and imperturbable 
obstruction. Quite an idea! We might organise our own 
costers to obstruct the gods of the car who leave the quick and 
the dead behind them. 


STEAM 


Hull Down. By Sir Berrram Hayes, 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Under Sail. By Fe.rx Reisensperc. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Sir Bertram Hayes has written an interesting account of his 
career from his apprentice days under sail to his command of 
the largest ship the world has seen. He has many entertaining 
experiences to narrate and graces his pages, for the most part, 
with that conversational skill which is almost as necessary as 
seamanship to the captain of a transatlantic floating hotel. 
At his table have sat Prime Ministers and celebrities of both 
hemispheres, whose names as they cross his mind suggest to 
him some reminiscence or other which is always discreet and 
devoid of malice. He observes less restraint in writing of 
his experiences during the Boer war and the late war, when 
elderly retired naval lieutenants who had long forgotten what 
little they knew of seamanship could be, as transport officers, 
very active thorns in the side of merchant service captains 
engaged in transport work. One can, however, discount to 
some extent his contempt for Admiralty officialdom by the 
fact, which anyone who came into contact with either service 
during the war knows, that the relations between the Mercantile 
Marine and the Navy are heavily overlaid with mutual dislike. 
Each will admit on public occasions the high qualities of the 
other and will combine with it at any moment against the 
landsman; but each is at heart contemptuous of the other 
and struts its decks like a Pharisee. Sir Bertram Hayes can 
put his fingers to his nose or shake his fist as well as any mid- 
shipman. He resents, for instance, the remark of a naval officer 
in 1915 that it would take twelve months to restore to the 
Navy the discipline that had been upset by the Royal Naval 
Reserve men who were serving in it; he solemnly rebuts the 
insult ; but he feels that he must himself improve the occasion 
by remarking that the men of the merchant service forgot 
how to do “a decent day’s work” during their connection 
with the Navy. One might have thought this to be only his 
fun if he had not already shown that his sense of humour can 
sometimes be in abeyance by a complaint in his opening pages 
that the merchant service has not been allowed “ to take its 
part in the national life of the country.” His complaint is 
based on the fact that the service has not been represented 

on certain public ceremonial occasions ! 

With Captain Reisenberg we are in a different world. He 
gives us the life of the sea from the standpoint, not of the 
millionaire’s lounge but of the forecastle of the old type of 


AND SAIL 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 





———— 


large sailing ship. His book avoids random reminiscences 
and is a concise, straightforward account of his first voyage, 
nearly thirty years ago, from New York around Cape Horp 
to Honolulu and back. His object is to show how ships of 
this type were managed; he gives throughout his narrative 
an account of the actual seamanship, describes how the sails 
were handled and provides at the end a useful glossary of 
sea terms. It is an absorbingly interesting record of the hard 
and expert toil of the crew, and of the communal life of the 
forecastle, which will appeal to everyone with the love of ships 
in his blood. One fact that continually emerges is the sheer 
drudgery of the undermanned crews during the last days of 
large sailing craft. In an earlier period it was not uncommon 
for a ship to carry a crew of a hundred seamen; by the last 
years of the ‘nineties the crew of a three skysail vessel of nearly 
two thousand tons register, such as the one here described, 
amounted to no more than eighteen, including the boy and 
the carpenter. Without steam winches the heavy nature of 
the work on rope and tackle, capstans and windlass, apart 
from the routine duties, can be imagined. It seems incredible 
that any men should tolerate the brutal slave-driving that 
these underwent and that a lad, such as Captain Reisenberg 
then was, had not had at the end of the nine months’ voyage 
enough of the sea for ever. He must clearly have gone to sea, 
not with any romantic notions, but because he was a born 
sailor. 


FAMILIARITIES 


True Dialogues of the Dead. By Francis Bicktey. Guy Chapman. 
6s. 


An English Letter Book. By Francis BICKLEY. 
10s. 6d. 


Who minds what allocutions or cardinalatial admonitions 
were issued by Thomas, Archbishop of York, Card.? No one 
but historians and students of history. Who is not anxious to 
know what Wolsey said when he was out of favour, how he took 
the sudden descent from eminency to dishonoured and igno- 
minious neglect ? Everyone who is moved at all at humanity’s 
reaction to circumstances. The reason of, and the excuse for, 
the historical novel is that the novelist is endeavouring to put 
in the place of the stiff, official figures of history the lovely, 
suffering and rejoicing men and women who were, after all, the 
truth behind the simulacra who inhabit that old, dead country 
which is bounded by William I., 1066 and Victoria, 1887. In 
time anyone of lively imagination and ordinary sympathy 
resents the relegation of flesh and blood to mere records, official 
annals and the dry precision of ‘the historical theorist. We 
want to know what William of Falaise was like at meal times ; 
how Elizabeth spoke to her ladies ; whether Charles was bored 
by Nell Gwynn or Nell by Charles ; how anyone really put up 
with Prinny. One of the best of Mr. Belloc’s books, The Eye- 
witness, was an extremely successful effort to restore the linea- 
ments, not only of historical persons, but of historical scenes. 
A man who can do that work is entitled to the same thanks as 
those received by a man who can clean some time-stained, ill- 
conditioned panel or canvas and reveal on it a masterpiece of 
painting. 

Mr. Bickley’s True Dialogues has not the ambition of an 
historical novel, nor of Mr. Belloc’s reconstructions : but it is a 
book for which all lovers of life, of human character in moments 
of crisis, will be most thankful. He has, in fifteen selections, 
given us the most authentic versions of some absorbing or 
thrilling moment in the lives of famous people. Some of the 
personages are, if we went to the history books, of but small 
account ; but here in the guise of their utmost expression, 
exposed by their words or their pitiful gestures, they become 
much more real to us than people of far greater importance. 
The Lady Suffolk, George II.’s mistress, is scarcely a name to 
anyone now ; but how vividly, how fatally she is portrayed for 
us in the astonishing dialogue between her and Queen Caroline ; 
the dialogue is from her own account of it dictated to her nephew, 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. The King had tired of Lady 
Suffolk, and that surprising woman has come to the Queen to 
resign her appointment at Court, and, incidentally, to complain 
of the King’s indifference : 


Guy Chapman, 


QUEEN: Well, child, you know the King leaves it to me. I will 
answer for it that all will be as well with you as with any of the 
ladies, and I am sure you cannot leave my service then. 

Lapy SurroLtk: Really, Madam, I don’t see any possibility of 
my continuing in it. I have lost what was dearer to me than any- 
thing in the world. I am to be upon the foot of the Duchess of 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 





STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK 


RUSSIA IN DIVISION 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
1925 Issue Just Published. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Edited by Sin JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and M. 
EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 20s. net. 


TAXATION IN AUSTRALIA 
By — MILLS, C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 


THE AO NAGA TRIBE OF ASSAM: 
A Study in Ethnology and Sociology. 














By WILLIAM CARLSON SMITH, A.M., Ph.D. 

(Chicago). With an Introduction by J. H. HUTTON, 
C.LE., D.Sc. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. net. 

KING EDWARD VII 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. I.: 
From Birth to Accession. 31s. 6d. net. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS 


FAMILY AND FRIENDS 
Edited by Sin SIDNEY COLVIN. Crown 8vo. 


net. 


8s. 6d. 





OVER 12,000 COPIES SOLD. 


LOVE 
By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Punch: “ The delineation of Catherine, the principal character 
of the book, is as good as anything this author has given us... . 
A most enjoyable book.” 


THIS OLD MAN 
By GERTRUDE BONE. With Collotype Frontispiece 
- an Etching by MUIRHEAD BONE. Crown 6vo. 
. net. 
A tale of a young mother with an artist husband; “a poem 
¢ _— life opening and growing amid the growing and living 
) ature. 


VOICES OF THE STONES 














Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [June 5. 
THE SIRENS 

An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON. New Edition. 

Pott 4to. 5s. net. May 26. 
PLANTS AND MAN 

A Series of Essays relating to the Botany of Ordinary Life. 


By F. O. BOWER, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald: “ May be read with profit as well as with 
pleasure by the public at large. . . . As readable as any novel.” 





BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 
BRITTANY 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 


MONMARCHE. With 15 Maps and Plans. Feap 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [May 26. 
Send for Complete List. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 












































A Good Book for Entertaining. 
WELL TRIED DISHES. 


CHELSEA PUBLISHING CO., ~ 
16 Royal Hospital Rd., S.W. 3. 





A Charming Book to Possess. 


THE LEANING SPIRE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Mrs. ANNIE KEAN. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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mA T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


QS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Early Letters of 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


To his Sister Louisa. 1850—1851. 
Chosen by the Rt. Hon. LORD PENTLAND. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 

These letters have a twofold interest. They give a picture of 
Europe in 1850 as seen with the eyes of a more than usually 
intelligent boy of fourteen years of age, and they also present, 
unconsciously, a portrait of that boy “ whose knowledge of foreign 
countries,” to quote his biographer, “ made him in after days onc 
of the most European of British public men.” 


A PLAYER UNDER THREE REIGNS 


By Sir JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. Iilus- 
trated. 21s. net. (Second Impression.) 
“ Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson writes almost as well as he acts, 
-~ everybody will enjoy his book of reminiscences."’—Morning 
ost. 
“ But one could go on quoting from this book for ever.""—Evening 
Standard. 
“It is a positive pleasure to linger over this book.” 


Times. 
“It has the grace and ease which were inseparable from th« 
pra 


author’s acting.”—The Observer. 


PALESTINE OF THE MANDATE 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“ Deals in a spirit of absolute fairness with the causes and effects 
of the antagonism between Arabs and Jews, or, to write accu- 
rately, Jewi emigrants brought in by the Zionist organisations. 
. .. Mr. Worsfold is a trained observer, He has a keen sense of 
human character, so that he can give us lively sketches of the 
various makers of the post-war Palestine.”—Jhe Morning Post. 
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The Life and Career of 


DR. WILLIAM PALMER OF RUGELEY 


By GEORGE FLETCHER, M.D. Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Fletcher has had exceptional opportunities of making a full 
study of this “ Prince of Poisoners’ "’ career. 

With the exception of a slight account published a few months 
after his trial, no book dealing with Palmer's parentage, boyhood 
and early career has been offered to the public. 

He differs from nearly all other murderers, because his previous 
career is as interesting in its many murders as the final poisoning 
of his friend, John P. Cook, for which he was tried and hanged. 


MYSTICISM AND CATHOLICISM 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 12s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with various aspects, payehategiont and otherwise, 
of a religion. The imitative vagaries of Anglo-Catholicism 
and the disruptive influence of its steady campaign of encroachment 
are forcibly criticised. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS, 

“We commend this volume to all dispassioned readers.” 

“Tt is straightforward and outspoken.” 

“ This well-planned and ably-written volume.” 


THE SPIRIT OF HAPPINESS 


By LORD GORELL. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Lord Gorell is gifted with a fine ear for melody and rhythm, 
and has no small mastery of his chosen metre. He has many 
passages of genuine and resonant beauty. He has eloquence and 
a moral enthusiasm which is infectious.”"—The Sunday Times. 


A SHEAF OF MEMORIES 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
(Second Impression.) 


Frank Scudamore, the author and doyen of the old-time war 
correspondents, is one of the most travelled men in Europe and 
one who in his time has met everyone worth knowing. 

“*Mr. Scudamore’s is the brightest book of memories I have 
read for a long while.”—Daily Matvees. 

“* A Sheaf of Memories’ contains such matter as is never likely 
to fall to the correspondent of the future.”—Westminster Gazette. 


TALES OF THE TROUBLES 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tales of the Irish Risings of 1641. 
“No more interesting volume of Ulster history has appeared for 


a long time.” —Belfast Telegraph. 
“The stories of that minor Terror are told with admirable 
restraint as well as with dramatic vigour.”—Daily News, 
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1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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Richmond and Lady Albemarle, so by the public thought to be 
forgiven some great offence, because I have been your servant 
twenty years. No, Madam! I never will be forgiven an offence 
I have not committed. 

QUEEN: You won’t be forgiven! This is indeed the Great 
Horse.* Why, I am forgiven ! 

Lapy S.: Madam, your Majesty and I cannot be named together. 
It’s a play of words for your Majesty, but a serious thing for me. 

QuEEN: Why, child, I am the King’s subject as well as you. 

Lapy S. : Madam, what I mean is that I cannot make your Majesty 
understand without you will be pleased to lay aside the Queen and 
to put yourself in my place. After five and twenty years to be ill- 
treated without knowing my crime and then to stay upon the foot 
of Lady Albemarle. 

QvEEN: Upon my word, Lady S., you don’t consider what the 
world will say. For God’s sake consider your character. You 
leave me because the King will not be more particular to you than 
to others ! 

Lapy S.: Madam, as to my character the world must have settled 
that long ago, whether just or unjust. But, Madam, I believe 
I have never been suspected of betraying his Majesty, or of having 
done anything dishonest by any person whatsoever, and I defy 
my greatest enemy (your Majesty owns I have such) to prove any- 
thing against me, and I cannot, nor will not, submit to anything 
which may make that believed of me. 


Then from the man whose neglect Lady Suffolk so bitterly 
resented, from a man whom one had hardly suspected of any- 
thing but dullness, we have, recorded by Lord Hervey, this 
remarkable attack on Bishop Hoadley made by George II. to 
Hervey : 


Pray, what is it that charms you in him? His pretty limping 
gait (and then he acted the Bishop’s lameness), or his nasty stinking 
breath ?—phaugh !—or his silly laugh, when he grins in your face 
for nothing, and shows his nasty rotten teeth ? Or is it his great 
honesty that charms your Lordship—his asking a thing of me for 
one man, and when he came to have it in his own power to bestow, 
refusing the Queen to give it to the very man for whom he had asked 
it 2? Or do you admire his conscience, that makes him now put out 
a book that, till he was Bishop of Winchester, for fear his conscience 
might hurt his preferment, he kept locked up in his chest? Is 
his conscience so much improved beyond what it was when he was 
Bishop of Bangor, or Hereford, or Salisbury ? (for this book, I hear, 
was written so long ago); or was it that he would not risk losing 
a shilling a year more whilst there was anything better to be got 
than what he had? My Lord, I am very sorry you choose your 
friends so ill; but I cannot help saying, if the Bishop of Winchester 
is your friend, you have a great puppy and a very dull fellow and 
a great rascal for your friend. It is a very pretty thing for such 
scoundrels, when they are raised by favour so much above their 
desert, to be talking and writing their stuff, to give trouble to the 
Government that has showed them that favour; and very modest 
in a canting hypocritical knave to be crying, “‘ The Kingdom of 
Christ is not of this world,” at the same time that he, as Christ’s 
ambassador, receives £6,000 or £7,000 a year. But he is just the 
same thing in the Church that he is in the Government, and as 
ready to receive the best pay for preaching the Bible, though he does 
not believe a word of it, as he is to take favours from the Crown, 
though, by his republican spirit and doctrine, he would be glad to 
abolish its power. 

The book is full of good things, many of them better known 
than these—Cavendish’s account of Wolsey’s death ; Monmouth’s 
dying speeches ; the meeting of Flora Macdonald and Prince 
Charlie ; the brawling of John Knox with Mary Stuart. 

Yet, however faithful, however immediate is a report of an 
eye-witness, the validity of such testimony must be less than 
that of the actors themselves. The validity only—not the life- 
likeness, not necessarily the truth—for there are few of us who 
will not lie for ourselves. We are moved in letters by the 
directness of the evidence : to have the letters of the dead to 
read differs from listening to the reports of others as much as to 
hear a trial differs from reading even the most accurate verbatim 
report. In the witness-box a man may easily give away the very 
secret he is trying to hide, and give it away the more effectually 
the more successful is the apparent suppression. So in letters 
we have a form of self-betrayal, whose danger the most ingenious 
and subtle people will find it difficult altogether to avoid. 

Mr. Bickley’s letters are taken from the reports of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, publications which are, as 
he says, far too little known. The form in which the reports 
are issued is rather forbidding to the ordinary reader, and by 
some odd chance the books are either not sent out for review 
or given very little attention in the newspapers, though much 
space is frequently given to memoirs, letters and diaries of far 
less importance. Mr. Bickley’s selection—which ranges from 
Cardinal Wolsey to Sydney Smith—makes a most entertaining 


* Perhaps equivalent to the “ high horse.” 





book. It is pleasant, for instance, to have a letter like that of 
Arbuthnot’s, which enables one to hear what London way 
saying when Gulliver's Travels was first published : 


There has been a vast demand for Guliver, the first impression 
was sold off in a moment, everybody has been mightily delighteg 
with him. I had the honour to wait on her Royal Highness whey 
she had just come to the passage of the hobbling prince, whig 
her Highness laughed at. Ministerial folks say the book is a pleasan 
humorous book and it is a pity he descended so low, as some littl 
satire, that is too particular ; some folks that I know went immed. 
ately to their maps to look for Lillypott and reckoned it a fault ip 
their maps not to have set down. Lord Scarborrow met with, 
sea captain that knew Guliver, but he said the bookseller was 
mistaken in placing his habitation at Rotherith for he was sure he 
lived at Wapping. In short the book has made very good diversiog 
to all the town. 

There are some good letters from the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
our ambassador at Petersburg, to his aunt, Lady Suffolk. There 
are two characteristic letters of David Garrick’s—characteristic, 
that is, of the great actor’s picturesque extravagance : 


Let the sun leave off his playing at bo-peep—put on his flame. 
coloured garment and make the mews as hot as the Devil’s oven, 
and then, my master, you will run through the dust for 14 miles 
till you are almost choked, and we will brush you, clean you, and 
lay you down softly upon the banks of Thames, till the salads, 
custards, and sillibubs regale you. 
One can see, afterwards, the gesture inviting, demanding applause, 

The letters are not remarkable, as a rule, for literary merit; 
they are of value in that they give us men and women of a past 
age, and that age itself in the familiarities of daily life, in the 
lesser intercourses. A phrase, a turn of speech, or the whole 
manner of a letter, suddenly give to the reader a better idea of 
the men than pages of descriptive writing, folios of reports. 
Any book which tends to increase our realisation that not the 
greatest movement, not the most impersonal rising in philosophy 
or politics, has any but a vehemently personal basis, is a welcome 
book ; for only by remembering this fact can we rightly gauge 
the true significance or reactions and revolutions. 


FAR AFIELD 


Ancient Warriors of the North Pacific. By C. Harrison, 
Witherby. 15s. 

Nature at the Deserts Edge. By R. W. G. Hineston. 
Witherby. 15s. 


The West Indies. By G. Mantncron. Parsons. 15s. 


Work and Play in the Argentine. By J. Macnie. Laurie. 
10s. 6d. 


Novels, we are often told, are getting worse and worse. 
Certainly, as anyone can ascertain by picking out the first three 
or four books that come to hand, on the shelves of the stationer’s 
circulating library, it is very easy to come across a bad novel. 
But one has to ponder for quite a time nowadays before a bad 
book of travels comes to mind. We can never know the wonder 
of those mid-Victorian decades of discovery when the blank 
spaces of the map were being filled in, one after another, by the 
lucky immortals, whose intrepidity and encyclopedic thorough- 
ness did thorough justice to their great task ; but these days of 
re-discovery are producing a literature—almost entirely British 
and American, by the way—of a remarkably high standard of 
excellence. 

It is doubtful if any part of the world, almost at the gates of 
two great cities, is so little known to humanity as that extensive 
archipelago stretching 600 miles north of Vancouver and about 
100 miles wide, the most southerly group of which is named the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. There are a couple of hundred of them, 
the nearest to the British Columbian mainland being thirty miles 
out to sea. They are inhabited by a unique race of “ Indians,” 
of pleasant features and fine physique, whose body linen, until 
recently, was made of the inner bark of cedar trees and who 
dressed in such furs as only the wealthy white can afford. These 
Haidas have the high cheek-bones, broad faces and slanting eye 
brows of the Mongolic stock. They probably came over the 
Behring land bridge, along with the mammoths, during the 
glacial cycle of Pleistocene times. Not long ago, a powerful 
nation—-there were tens of thousands of them in 1825—and the 
terror of all their neighbouring tribes, now only about a thousand 
are to be found. Their totem poles are mouldering, their villages 
in ruins, moss and weeds choking the portals of their old rough- 
hewn houses. High wages in the service of the white pioneet 
when the British Columbian coastal towns were arising lured 
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MR. NOEL DOUGLAS WILL PUBLISH IN 
MAY AND JUNE 


WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMA OF 
THE RING 


L. ARCHIER LEROY. 
Wood Engravings by PAUL NASH. 


A manual of the mythology, allegory and symbology of the 
Ring, of its place in the history of music and the drama and 
of its relation to the modern playhouse. With an appendix 
containing the chief leit-motifs. 

12s. 6d. 


MY CIRCUS LIFE 


BEING THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES AND 
THE WORLD TRAVELS AND EXPERIENCES 
OF AN ARTIST AND CIRCUS PROPRIETOR 
NOW AGED 79 YEARS. THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS EMANATED FROM “THE 
CRADLE OF THE CIRCUS WORLD,” ASTLEY’S 
AMPHITHEATRE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
ROAD, LONDON. 


JAMES LLOYD. 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 


An entertaining autobiography illustrated from original 
photographs in the possession of the author. 
5s. 


THE REAL VON KUHLMANN 
A SIDELIGHT ON RESPONSIBILITY. 
THOMAS RHODES. 


Responsibility for the war and also responsibility for the 
utterances of well-known Englishmen during it have light 
thrown on them in this account by an intimate personal 
friend of the man of mystery in 1914. 
Paper ls. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL HERESIES 
BERNARD D. WRIGHT. 


An arresting treatise advocating a revolution in values and 
showing how it may be accomplished. 
5s. 


Cloth 3s. 


SOME GERMAN SPAS 
A HOLIDAY RECORD. 
S. L. BENSUSAN. 
This book with thirty illustrations in half-tone deals with 
these beautiful health resorts from all points of view and 
will therefore be welcome to all holiday makers and seekers 
after health. 
8s. 


Lists and announcements sent regularly to all applicants. 
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FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY 


Cloth, 25. net. Library Binding, 35. net. Leather, 35. 6d. net. 
General Introduction in the Treasure Island and Kidnapped Volume by 


SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH 
These Four New Uolumes comprises Nos, 763-6 of Everyman's Library, 
763 Treasure Island 2x¢ Kidnapped. 
764 The Master of Ballantrae 2»¢ The Black 
Arrow. WA 
765 Virginibus Puerisque «4 Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books. 
766 An Inland Voyage, Travels with a 
Donkey «4 Silverado Squatters. 
In Preparation 
767 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Merry Men, and 
Other Tales, 768 Poems (C4ild’s Garden of 
Verses, Underwoods, Songs of Tra’vel, and Ballads.) 
The Sales of Everyman’s Library exceed 
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From SIDGWICK & JACKSON'S List 


THE MUSE IN COUNCIL 
By John Drinkwater 


A Collection of Prose Papers. Large Cr. 8vo. 256 pp. 


7s. 6d. net 
“ Every one of the essays has its sparkling point."—Sunday Times. 








BALLADS: A Selection 
Edited by Frank Sidgwick 
A selection of fifty of the best old Ballads chosen from 
the editor’s “ Popular Ballads of the Olden Time” 
(4 Series, 1903-1912). F'cap. 8vo, cloth. 352 pp. 
3s. Gd. net 





HOWSON OF HOLT: 
A Study in School Life 
By J. H. Simpson 
An account of the late G. W. S. Howson’s head- 


mastership of Gresham's School, Holt, Norfolk. Cr. 
8vo. With a portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 





SEPTEMBER AND OTHER POEMS 


By F. W. Harvey, Author of “ A Gloucestershire 
Lad,” ete. Cr. 8vo. Ss. net 


3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2 
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them in their thousands to the south end of Vancouver Island 
and the mainland ; heavy drinking of raw spirits, and unaccus- 
tomed disease that found no trained anti-toxins in their blood to 
combat it, mowed them down as it has mown down the North 
Siberian native races in the hinterland of the other shore of the 
North Pacific. By now the remnants of thirty-nine clans have 
been gathered into four small villages. Forty years’ residence 
among these lingering Red Men of a nation whose sun has set 
have made Mr. Harrison the unchallenged authority on their 
history, folk-lore and customs, and the geology and natural 
history of their country. It goes without saying that his book 
is one of great interest. 


Major Hingston, of the Indian Medical Service, made an imme- 
diate and well-deserved success with his books of insect obser- 
vation, A Naturalist in Hindustan and A Naturalist in Himalaya, 
His patience, unacademic enthusiasm for playing the detective 
among unsuspecting, exotic small folk that fly and creep and 
crawl, and his lucid gift of expression, place him in a class by 
himself among our naturalists out in parts of the Empire where 
the fauna has not yet been extensively studied. Now we are 
given a book of his sketches, embodying observations made 
during a summer’s stay at an oasis near Bagdad, where the 
ordinary product of our public schools would have taken to 
gramophones and whisky in the desolation of his boredom, 
As in the case of arid patches of sun-baked scrub on the plains of 
Hindustan, Major Hingston reveals a teeming insect life of ever 
new, ever changing interest. | Numbers of photographs and 
drawings accompany the narrative. The affairs of various 
spiders and hunting-wasps are described, and we are reminded 
once more of the fatuity of the sentimentalist when rhapsodising 
over the peace and happy tranquillity of Nature. ‘* My record,” 
points out Major Hingston, “is largely one of battles and 
struggles.” 

We encounter, with especial pleasure, chapters on our old 
friend, the Puss Moth, and that most exquisite of all moths, the 
Oleander, in its garb of intricately patterned velvety olive 
greens, pale buffs and delicate pinks. To the twin-tailed Puss 
caterpillar, with her Chinese mask, the eye spots of which give 
her an aspect of disquieting ferocity that makes all enemies— 
save the worst of all, the ovipositing ichneumon fly—loth to 
attack her, the author devotes a study that is the most intelligent 
and suggestive jof any that have been made of this queer phe- 
nomenon of the moth world. 

The functions of markings and individual physical peculiarities 
are among Major Hingston’s pet fields of investigation, and the 
reader will enjoy his elucidation of the mystery of the use of the 
Mesopotamian Lappet Moth caterpillar’s tufts of hair. Nothing 
better has been written in the extensive literature of the desert 
than the chapter of impressions with which, to our regret, this 
admirable book comes to a close. 


It is hardly to be expected that much fresh ground should be 
broken in a region so abundantly, and so long described as the 
West Indies. Many of the books available, however, are no 
longer up-to-date, deal with only this or that portion of the 
archipelago and its neighbouring mainland colonies, British 
Honduras and British Guiana, or present a lop-sided picture of 
the territories that does less than justice to some of them. Mr. 
Manington has written a very well-balanced and comprehensive 
account that the general reader and the fortunate tourist who 
can manage a brief escape to those sunny seas will welcome. 
It might aptly be described as the sort of guide-book that should 
be plentifully produced once we have freed ourselves from the 
thraldom of bleakly informative Baedekers. 


Captain Macnie’s jauntily conversational Work and Play in the 
Argentine is one of those volumes produced after the homing 
Briton over-seas has been told at many a tea-party, where he 
has been yarning, that he really ought to write a book about it. 
If he is the right sort of man, with an observant eye, a vivid 
sense of humour, no scores to settle and no bees in his bonnet, it 
is sound advice. It was a book of this kind, written by the 
anonymous “* Langa-Langa ”’ two or three years ago, that gave 
a far better picture of life in Nigeria than any of the numerous 
staid and conscientious tomes that had previously been added to 
the bibliography of the country. A book about a country, 
especially an open-air country, may be chock-a-block full of 
facts and yet fail utterly to depict its spirit, atmosphere and daily 
life. Captain Macnie lets the geography of the Argentine go 
hang, but in yarning on about his five-and-twenty years of ranch 
life out there, his games and friends and work, he “ puts the 
Argentine across” with complete success and provides us with 
most amusing and entertaining reading for an evening or 
two. 


et 


TRANSLATING AND MODERNISING 


Three Plays of Plautus. Translated into English verse 
F. A. Wricut and H. Lionet RocGers, with an Intrody. 
tion by the former.—Prévost: The History of Mang 
Lescaut and the Chevalier de Grieux. Translated by 
Georce D. Grissix, with an Introduction.—Buddhig 
Birth-Stories. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Ney 
and revised edition by Mrs. Rays Davips.—Broadway 
Translations. Routledge. Each 7s. 6d. é 

The publishers of the “‘ Broadway Translations ” are show; 

great enterprise in reproducing for modern consumption foreign 

work of all sorts and times, including several of the ancient 
classics. We were told that the war was going to kill these last: 
instead, it seems to have revived interest in them. They ar 
now made more accessible to the non-learned reader by frank 
modernising in which the spirit is preserved, if the scholar 
regrets the loss of the letter. The highly artificial form of the 

Greek drama has never had much direct influence on English, 

It is too subtle and too far away from normal life to be easily 

understood. Shakespeare owes little or nothing to it in form or 

expression. He turns in his ’prentice days to the Menachmi of 

Plautus and makes out of it the Comedy of Errors. His Athenians 

and other foreigners are really English, just as, according to 

Cicero’s comment, Plautus brought the New Comedy of Greece 

on the stage to represent the everyday life and manners of his 

audience. And Plautus is, as Mr. Wright has noted, like 

Shakespeare in having the impudence to come from the country 

to the capital, write plays for money, and be a great dramatist 

in spite of an insufficient education, rising to such repute, indeed, 
that plays which were not his sheltered under his name, as they 
did under Shakespeare’s. 

The English are far more Roman than Greek, and the comic 
force and occasionally crude fun of Plautus are more apt to 
English ways than the careful elegance of Terence. Plautus 
does not hurry to the end of his plot, as Horace says, or worry 
about it much. He lingers over admirable grotesques, as 
Dickens does, though he knows that repetitions make long plays. 
One of his best characters, as Mr. Wright notes in his bright and 
capable Introduction, is the braggart bully, the Miles Gloriosus 
who gives his name to one of the plays, but a character does not 
make a play ; and those chosen here, the Rudens, the Pseudolus 
and the Aulularia, make a good selection. The first has a whiff 
of sea and shipwreck and distressed damosels which is very 
agreeable, the Aulularia attracts as a story of hidden treasure, 
though its end is lost, and the Pseudolus has a scheming slave 
and a pimp, both of fine and frank impudence. There might be 
a further volume with the Captivi, Amphitruon and Mostellaria, 
all good plays, and the second unique as an early travesty of 
ancient mythology. Comic force and realism in characters of 
common life like cooks, parasites and swindlers, are the best 
points in Plautus, and the two translators show plenty of up-to- 
date gaiety, which is sometimes sacrificed to ease of rendering. 
Mr. Wright confesses that he has slipped in some words and 
phrases of his own to reduce the tedium of translating. He ends 
the Rudens with ‘“* What ho, she bumps,” of which the Latin is 
quite innocent. Is there much gaiety in the forgotten echo of 
an obsolete music-hall song? He modernises like this: 

Blimey ! the bloke wot you describe 
Comes of a bloomin’ stingy tribe. 


He is clever in rendering some of the jokes, as in the line : 
A bruinette—brunette, of course I mean. 


If he had taken more time over his work, he might have avoided 
some clumsy inversions due to the chains of rhyme, like : 


You miserable mumbling mule ! 

I'll dig those eyes of yours out, fool ; 

Then watch what I am doing you'll 
No longer have the power. 


Mr. Rogers goes reasonably to old English for colour, since 
Plautus preserves for us several old Latin forms, but he uses 
“*Gee!” which is not yet English, and makes Pseudolus say: 
I keep the pub’, 
I buttle, groce, and grab the grub! 


He divides words for the purposes of fun and rhyme, and is 38 


ingenious as his colleague, but neither is equal to the best model, 
the Aristophanes of Rogers. 
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By E. BARRINGTON 7s. 6d. net 


** Mrs. Barrington is to be congratulated. 
No better story has ever been told of 
Emma Hart, the darling of Romney and 
the adored of Nelson.” 

—G.K.’s Weekly. 
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THE BOOK OF A THOUSAND LAUGHS 


The Boost of the Golden Snail 


By VICTOR MACCLURE, author of ‘ Ultimatum.’ 


3s. 6d. net 


“It is so entirely delicious that it might 
have been written by the Mad Hatter 
himself with the able assistance of the 
March Hare. You will never stop 
laughing from the first page to the 
last." —-MICHAEL TEMPLE in The 
Referee. 
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FAMOUS a 
CHURCHES 2 
Edited and Illustrated by 
Twelve volumes will be issued between now and 
June. Four are now ready. Pockel size. 
.HE story of how the great Cathedrals came to be, what changes befell them 
1 while they grew, and who were their builders and benefactors Iiundreds of 
charming sketches by Gordon Home (showing familiar buildings from new 
view-points), many photographs and photogravure frontispieces illuminate this 
important new series. 
First Four Volumes Now Ready. 
EXETER, TRURO, THE WEST By EDWARD FOORD 
CHESTER, MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL By BEATRICE HOME 
GLOUCESTER TEWKESBURY & DISTRICT By EDWARD FOORD 
WELLS, GLASTONBURY & CLEFVE By EDWARD FOORD 
Ready Shortly. 
ST. PAUL'S & SOUTHWARK WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
HEREFORD & TINTERN WINCHESTER & SALISBURY 


OXFORD & NEIGHBOURHOOD WORCESTER & BIRMINGHAM 
ST. DAVID'S, LLANDAFF & BRECON BRISTOL, BATH & MALMESBURY 


72) 


THE BOOKMARK—No. 2 Now Ready. 


Articles bv VISCOUNTESS GREY OF FALLODON, J. M. DENT, ERNEST 
RHYS, etc., ele. Price 4d. Post Free 
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Subscription jor 8 Numbers, 2/- Post Free 
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THE HOME OFFICE 


This is the first volume of the Whitehall Series designed 
to give a systematic account of the Departments of State. 
The Author is Sir Edward Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
who was Permanent Under-Secretary of State in the Home 
Office, 1908-1922. Sir Edward Troup has, says The 
Times, “ succeeded admirably in linking instruction with 
entertainment.” 5/- net. 


A KING IN THE MAKING 


An intimate and authoritative account of the Prince of 
Wales by Mrs. Parkhurst, an American Editor. The 
Daily Chronicle says: “Not since Alfred burned the 
cakes has a .- subject been the hero of stories so 
intimate.” 35 Unusual Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


~ 
Tenth Thousand 


THE CARILLON of SCARPA 


By Flora Klickmann, Editor of The Cirls’ Own Paper 
and Woman's Magazine. The Daily News says: 
Romance, fantasy, humour and satire. Most people will 
wonder why Miss Klickmann has not written a novel 
before.” 7/6 net. 


ROCKING MOON 


By Barrett Willoughby. A thrilling story of Alaska by 
a new writer. 7/6 net. 


BOBBED HAIR 


A dazzling novel by twenty famous American authors. 
io romance worked out in an original manner. 
net. 
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HAS THERE BEEN EVER A POET 
whose variety of life experiences equalled 
the variety of his loves and the variety of 
poetic forms in which he chronicles them. 
Elegy, ballad, epic, ode, sonnet, all find 
place in George Graham Currie’s Woman 
in Her Infinite Variety (5/-); and life in 
its infinite variety informs the whole; there 
is infinite understanding of human nature 
in general focussed around the author’s 
subject in particular. 


CAN THE FUTURE BE FORETOLD? 
Mr. J. H. Symons in A Splendid Angel 
(7/6) vouches that it can—that, in fact, 
our immediate future is all mapped out 
for us. In this poignant love story the 
young Earl of Monk-Stretton has the 
future foretold to him in a very novel 
manner through the clairvoyant gifts of 
his cousin. He refuses to believe it until 
forced to do so by circumstances; then, 
too late, he realizes not only its possibility, 
but, in his case, its actuality. In the end, 
however, those Unseen Powers, whom 
some call Guardian Angels, come to his 
aid, and bring him once more to the side 
of the woman of his devotion. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Gates of Morning. By H. pe Vere Sracpoote. 
7s. 6d. 


This story, Mr. Stacpoole tells in his foreword, is the third volume 
of a “ trilogy, of which the first was The Blue Lagoon and the middle 
one The Garden of God.” His publishers assure us that it is also 
the most romantic, and if romance be accepted as the opposite of 
reality, they are probably right. The story is complete enough 
in itself, but the reader who has not read The Garden of God is never- 
theless at a disadvantage, especially when it comes to the test of 
comparison, a test that any trilogy must invite. The present story 
certainly shows no development of the author’s peculiar powers, 
and neither in glow of description nor in the delineation of character 
can it compare with The Blue Lagoon. It is, however, quite a good 
yarn of the islands and does to a great extent carry out Mr. Stac- 
poole’s intention to show us the last phase of what he calls the 
Golden Age of the Eastern Pacific. The hero, of course, is Dick 
Lestrange—the baby of The Blue Lagoon—and the heroine La Moan, 
the daughter of a native woman by a Spanish sailor. For all her 
mixed parentage the girl, save in appearance and perhaps a certain 
vigour of mind, is a real islander. Dick, of course, loves and is 
true to Katafa, the girl whose coming was told in the previous story, 
and the action of the present drama is due to the love of La Moan 
for Dick, a love that brings unwittingly ruin upon his people. 
Incidentally the story deals with the last struggle between canoe 
and sailing ship, for it is the coming of a white man’s ship guided 
by La Moan that destroys all Dick’s plans and wipes out all but a 
remnant of the little community that had accepted him as chief. 
It is quite a good story, but lacks the colour and stir of Mr. Stacpoole’s 
best work. 


The Treasure of Ho. By L. Apams Beck. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Treasure of Ho is a piece of quite unusually good semi-melo- 
drama. It is not a “ pot-boiler”; for quite obviously the author 
has not only worked hard at it, but is genuinely interested in his 
subject. The background of Eastern mysticism is painted as it could 
not be painted by anyone whose knowledge of the subject was not 
authentic and very considerable. The historical background is also 
of peculiar interest since, as far as we can remember, it has not hitherto 
been employed in any work of fiction—the siege of the Legations in 
Pekin in 1900. The author presents so vivid a picture, not only of 
the general situation in Pekin at that time, but of the attitude of the 
Imperial Palace and the extraordinary personality of the Dowager 
Empress, that it is almost impossible not to believe that he gained 
his knowledge at first hand, and that like the hero of his book, he was 
on the spot—but outside not inside the British Legation. If this 
were not so we should be obliged to ascribe to him an imaginative 
faculty amounting almost to genius. It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that he says not one single word about the emotions of those who 
were cooped up in the Legations expecting cruel death every day— 
a subject which he could hardly have avoided either if he had been 
in the Legation, or if he were relying solely on his imagination. There- 
fore we conclude that his tale is substantially true, and based on 
personal experience. At any rate it is a very interesting story, 
throwing new light on a most remarkable and melodramatic episode 
of history which has never been well understood in Europe, and 
already is almost completely forgotten. 


Hirelie. By Henrretra Leste. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 

Written in an impressionist manner that is not ineffective this 
story has, nevertheless, a certain distinction, despite its use of super- 
natural machinery—an easy way of obtaining effects, as it can be 
tested by no criterion of experience. The plot is this. Two men, 
one a middle-aged literary man of some importance and the other a 
young Australian historian, are in love with the same girl. Youth 
as is natural, appeals to youth, and the Australian is winning, when 
enters the spook. It is that of a young girl, whose portrait hangs in 
the picture gullery of the girl’s home. The young woman it represents, 
we gather, had her life thwarted, and now seeks to possess the love she 
never received in life. The young Australian in some strange way, 
becomes so obsessed by the picture that his life is turned to a day 
dream, until the dream ends in temporary insanity, and he wakes a 
healthy man again in the ward of a hospital. Meanwhile the girl 
neglected and slighted, believes she has been jilted. The elderly lover 
—who, by the way, has insanity in his family, a complication which 
rather interferes with the supernatural thread of the plot—returns, 
proposes again, is accepted, and he and the girl are married. Then 
Hirelle, the picture girl, takes a hand again, and the man of the world, 
putting her into one of his books begins to fancy things and to be the 
slave of his professional creations. In the end he commits suicide, 
or, at any rate, dies in pursuit of the creature of his own imagination, 
and the young people come together at last. It is a curious story, 
curiously told, and has a certain attractiveness, its author having a 
distinct gift for developing character by means of dialogue, a gift 
which is strong enough to dispense with hocus-pocus. 


The Livelong Day. By Ints V. WepGwoop. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


It is rather a pity that Lady Wedgwood has marred the reality of 
her story (her characters are real) by introducing the supernatural 


Hutchinson. 


i 


into a tragedy which without it would still have been self-suffici 

interesting. The guidance of a ghostly hand no doubt will assist the 
squeamish to accept the murder of the drunken bully, Lord Evenlode 
as justifiable, but as the man legally, if not morally, guilty of the crime 
conveniently goes away and gets himself killed, the ghost, never a very 
convincing manifestation, seems rather superfluous. Apart, how. 
ever, from this intrusion, the story marches steadily and easily to its 
conclusion, and as it goes introduces us to a number of agreeabie 
people whom it is a pleasure to meet. The plot is simple; Claude 
Errington, an ex-Guardsman now in the city, meets on a race course 
Lady Evenlode, whom his family had wanted his cousin to marry. He 
is able to do her a little service, and thus begins a friendship which 
soon ripens into love. It is not long before he learns the tragedy of 
her life, for Evenlode, pleasant enough in a bluff way when sober, ig 
a confirmed dipsomaniac and is dangerous in his cups. The estates 
of the Erringtons march with those of Evenlode, so the families ar 
naturally more or less intimate. After many complications and 
misunderstandings Claude Errington, who becomes the heir, by the 
death of his cousin, and the unhappy Vivien Evenlode come together. 
Not a startling ending, but real life is apt not to startle, and it is to 
Lady Wedgwood’s credit, that not even a ghost can keep her long away 
from actuality. ’ 


Queen Calafia. By Vicenre Biasco IsaNnez. Butterworth. 7s. 6d, 

It may be that something of the spirit of this story has evaporated 
in the course of the translation, but, even so, it is questionable whether 
it could, in any case, be classed with Senor Ibanez’s best work. It 
takes over a hundred pages to get the story started, pages which are 
occupied by the recital of a fantastic medieval romance which has no 
particular bearing upon the matter in hand, and this is followed by 
the story of California under Spanish rule, which also seems beside 
the mark. When at last the story proper gets under way, it proves 
to be but a variation of a very old theme, the love of a young man, 
engaged to a simple maiden, for a handsome woman of middle age, 
who is not simple at all, except in her susceptibility to the charm of 
the youth in question. This mature beauty has come from America to 
Madrid to see the young man’s father, an old friend, on business, and 
seeing the youth and begging him to call upon her, captures his 
affection. He goes so far as to fight a duel with a man who is pestering 
her, and it is while nursing him back to life after he is wounded that 
the climax comes. The woman and boy are about to leave Madrid 
together when the girl intervenes,and pointing out that her lover is all 
she has or can hope for, asks her elder to go away and leave them 
together. The older woman, brought to see the folly of her infatuation, 
leaves Madrid at once, and when the boy follows her and finally meets 
her again on the Riviera, she drives him away by hinting that she is 
his mother! As the boy’s father has died, doubt her as he does, he 
cannot convict her of falsehood, so they part and live happy ever after 
with partners of fitting ages. The staleness of the story is not 
freshened by the novel ruse employed by the lady, which is as unpleas- 
ant as it is novel. 


Mr. Fortune’s Trials. By H.C. Bartrey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Fortune whose profession is medicine and whose hobby is the 
assistance of the Yard in problems needing imagination in their 
solution is by now well known to readers of detective fiction. Mr. 
Fortune, if not quite in the first flight of the amateur detectives of 
romance, has his points ; a gentle suavity of manner, an incorrigible 
habit of compounding a felony when abstract justice comes up against 
the law, and an indomitable courage being among them. The 
present series of crimes which engage his attention are interesting 
enough to hold the reader’s attention, but not one of them is very 
thrilling. The most exciting is that entitled ‘The Furnished 
Cottage,” in the course of which Mr. Fortune is enabled to exhibit 
all his more important qualities. The best story, however, is that 
entitled ‘The Long Barrow.” In this Mr. Bailey has constructed 
a really satisfactory crime, in which all the parts dovetail as they 
should. Yet even here the eeriness that should be present is missing, 
and it is irresistibly forced upon us that, clever and ingenious as 
Mr. Fortune no doubt is, there is something about him and his 
methods that acts as an antidote to flesh-creeping and so prevents 
-_ from being classed with the elect among the crime investigators 
of fiction. 


Paris in the Revolution. By G. Lenérre. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Your liking for this book depends upon your sense of proportion. It 
is a sort of literary “ grangerising ” of the French Revolution. We all 
know of the Jacobins, the Cordeliers, Robespierre, Mme. Roland ; but 
do we know where and how Robespierre lived? Can we picture 
Mme. Roland in her glory? Can we see the Club of the Jacobin 
in session? M. Lenétre sets out to make us see these things, in & 
series of graphic and highly coloured pictorial footnotes to the 
history of the Revolution. He is flamboyant, sentimental, and, 
withal, extraordinarily erudite about the precise topography of 
revolutionary Paris. He does make pictures, and the detail of his 
pictures is highly realistic, even if one sometimes doubts their equal 
truth in the spirit. Here all is bustle; for the Tuileries are being 
cleared for the occupation of the Royal Family. Here is the Riding 
School, with the Assembly in session. Here is Charlotte Corday, 
finding her way to Marat’s bathroom. And, when she pulls the bell 
or walks along the passages of Marat’s house, we can be sure that 
the bell and the passages were just as M. LenOtre describes them. 
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